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MIXED CARLOAD RULES 

The conference of classification committees re- 
cently held at Washington with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to consider the progress that 
has been made in uniformity in classification work 
brings again rather sharply to the foreground the 
question of mixed carload rules, which is one of 
the most glaring differences in the classifications. 

There seems to be a growing feeling that a 
greater liberalization of mixtures is a move in the 
right direction, tending to promote heavier car load- 
ing-and car efficiency, and thus contribute to con- 
servation of car supply. The Commission has sev- 
eral times referred to the advantages of more lib- 
eralized mixtures, its views being somewhat fully 
expressed in Western Classification 51, 25 I. C. C., 
#2. In this opinion the Commission pointed out 
that broad mixed carload priviléges tended to re- 
lieve the carriers from expensive terminal han- 
dling of less than carload freight and to minimize 
the disadvantages of the small receiver as against 
his competitor who was in position to handle differ- 
ent classes of merchandise in large units. 

There is much in this to merit the thoughtful 
consideration of both shippers and carriers from 
i operating and revenue point of view as well as on 
its economic side. One notable effect of the new 
‘onditions brought about by the war is the co- 
operative spirit which has developed between ship- 
Pers aid the carriers. It would seem that this ques- 
ton of mixed car loading was one which might 
develop important and beneficial results if closely 
Studie! and worked out. 
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ADVANCED RATE PROCEDURE 

The new law requiring that before tariffs bearing 
advanced rates may be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission there must be approval 
thereof by that body, carries with it, we believe, the 
obligation on the Commission to give consideration 
to the proposed tariffs before permitting them to 
be filed—even though they are subject to former 
provisions of the law after they are filed—and, 
therefore, to see to it that shippers have proper op- 
portunity to learn the contents of the proposed tar- 
iffs so that they make themselves heard before the 
filing. The Commission, apparently, so understands 
its obligation and has issued a tentative order of 
procedure under the new law, a hearing on which 
will be held October 15. 

There are two questions to be answered with 


reference to this proposed order of procedure. First, 
does the plan for publicity by which shippers’ or- 
ganizations would-receive weekly notices of the ap- 


plications for permission to file tariffs, such notices 
to indicate in brief the traffic and territory affected, 
meet the requirements as to the amount of informa- 
tion to be given to shippers? Second, is the plan 
for distribution of these notices the best that could 
be devised ? 

The first question we would answer in the affirnt- 
ative. Much would depend, of course, on the in- 
telligence and care with which the proposed tariffs 
were abstracted for the purpose of these notices, 
but there is no reason why they should not be so 
constructed that in brief form they would inform 
the shipper absolutely as to whether he has an in- 
terest in the proposed tariff. If he is not interested, 
well and good. If he knows he is affected then it 
is perhaps not too much to expect that he go to 
whatever trouble and expense is necessary to in- 
form himself as to details. The Commission could 
not be expected to go to the expense of putting out 
complete copies of proposed tariffs for the inspec- 
tion of shippers, nor would it be right to compel the 
carriers to do so. In fact, the Commission could 
not do it unless it had received copies of the tariff 
from the carrier and it is the purpose of this legis- 
lation, as we understand it, to postpone, where it 
can be done to advantage, the printing of the tariff 
until approval for filing has been received. At least, 
if that is not the actual purpose, it has been ac- 
cepted as a beneficent result and certainly to com- 
pel the carrier to have tariffs printed before know- 
ing whether it would even be permitted to file them, 
to say nothing of compelling it to make a distribu- 
tion of them, would be the height of injustice and 
inefficiency. 

There may be room for argument as to the 
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amount of explanation of proposed tariffs that 
should be given by the Commission to shippers, but 
in our opinion the shipper would be getting all he 
was entitled to if he received an intelligent ab- 
stract showing the intention of the carrier offering 
a tariff and should be willing to go to some trou- 
ble or expense to find out more. That may be a 
burden on him, but it is the law that creates the 
burden and the plan of the Commission is for the 
purpose of lightening that burden. The Commis- 
sion undoubtedly would be complying with the let- 
ter of the law if it merely received applications for 
permission to file tariffs and kept them open for 
public inspection, without making any distribution 
or sending out any notice. We can see how, under 
this proposed system, there might now and then 
be a possibility of injustice. A shipper might claim 
that the abstract or notice received by him had not 
been informative and that he did not know and 
could not know that his interests were threatened. 
But if he could make any such showing the further 
provisions of the law, operative after the filing of 
the tariff, still would give him recourse and the 
Commission could be trusted to be fair. 

So far, then, we agree with the Commission, but 
in the proposed method of distribution, covered by 
the second question, we do not agree. We think a 
much better plan could be and has been devised. 
That plan contemplates advertising in a magazine 
that reaches the shippers, the advertising matter to 
consist of the same sort of abstracts that we under- 
stand are proposed by the Commission to be put 
out in bulletins to shippers’ organizations. We say 
this method would reach practically every shipper 
who is interested, while the Commission’s method 
would not, for the reason that for many shippers 
there is no local organization available. They might 
join a national organization, but they might con- 
sider this too great an expense if the advanced rate 
information were the only thing they wanted from 
the organization. In many cases they would be so 
far removed from the headquarters of the organiza- 
tion that such a relaving method would be of doubt- 
ful value to them. 

All this presupposes that shippers’ organizations 
would issue to their members the information re- 
ccived from the Commission. Some of them might 
not do it. In other cases, when they did do it, it 
might be done unsatisfactorily with respect to 
method or speed. \We think from every point of 
view the shipper would undoubtedly be _ better 
served than by any other possible method if these 
digests put out by the Commission were, without 
possibility of delay or omission, advertised in The 
Traffic World, which would reach practically every 
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shipper interested on a certain day every week with 
the absolute assurance of containing everything that 
had been put out by the Commission up to « cer. 
tain definite time known to him. Nobody would be 
compelled io subscribe for the magazine in orde 
to get this information because everybody inte: ested 


takes it already. But if anybody interested did not 
take it and were forced to take it on this account. 
it would not be nearly as great a hardship is for 
some shipper, under the Commission’s scheme, to 
be compelled to join an organization which he oth- 
erwise would not join—and the service would be 
better. 


So far, the official action of the Commission has 
given no hint of any other idea but that the Com- 
mission itself would furnish the necessary iniorma- 
tion to shippers, but there has béen considerable 
unofficial talk to the effect that it might be a good 
thing to compel the carriers to assume the bur- 
den. We doubt if they could be compelled if they 
were inclined to resist, but we do not believe they 
would resist if some scheme were put up to them 
by the Commission that would not mean too great 
a hardship. They could not very well refuse. We 
believe that in view of the moderate expense of 
the kind of advertising suggested, split’ among so 
many roads, they would prefer to have that plan 
adopted even if they had to do the advertising them- 
selves, rather than to see the plan suggested by 
the Commission go into effect. The Commission’s 
plan means no direct expense for distribution for 
the carrier, to be sure, but it does mean delay and 
therefore, indirectly, much expense and _ trouble. 
The carriers are face to face with the proposition 
that shippers must be adequately notified of the con- 
tents of proposed tariffs and have a chance to be 
heard before the tariffs are permtted to be filed, 
and it is to their interest to see that the most ex 
peditious and adequate means possible is chosen. 
To us it seems that there can be no question as 
to the superiority of our plan, and our opinion 
reinforced by many expressions from our sub- 


scribers. 


STATE RAILWAY LEGISLATION 


The special committee on relations of railway operation 
to legislation has made to the railways a statement show 
ing the classification of bills introduced and laws enacted, 
relating to railway operation, in the state legislatures 
which were in session in 1917. Eight hundred and eigh! 
bills of this character were introduced, of which 140 were 
enacted. A comparison with the six preceding years fol 
lows: 













1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
*4 11 43 oa 


#14 42 *19 
198 1097 


Legislatures in session........ 2 3 
236 1395 292 oF 
23 137 27 230 4 


TRUS. IAT OEMCEE «oc ccvcesecscse 

Laws enacted .........- geceees 
*Including special sessions. 
**This data not compiled in 1911. 
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a . 
in Washington 
- % 
Abolition of Terminals.—In effect, 
railroad terminals in large cities may 
be abolished this winter, unless there 
is an unexpected change in conditions. 
Railroad officials are said to be con- 
sidering the advisability of declaring 
embargoes against practically all de- 
liveries at city terminals. In other 
words, they are considering the advis- 
ability of advising shippers that they 
cannot carry freight into Chicago, but 
they can carry it to Grand Crossing or some other point 
in the Chicago district from which it might be possible 
to truck the lading of a car to warehouses in the down- 
town district. The proposal is recognized as revolutionary. 
They, however, are pressing their noses against a stone 
wall of fact. They know that if they allow shippers to 
send their freight to the accustomed places the terminals 
will be tied up worse this coming winter than they were 
a year ago. Their question is which would be the better 
—a plain statement to shippers that they cannot carry 
out the promises they hold out in their tariffs, or to place 
embargoes without notice to shippers that they had better 
make arrangements to receive freight at points within 
irucking distance? If the shipper cannot adjust his busi- 
ness so as to relieve the carrier of his duty to deliver 
in the downtown district, then the railroad can do nothing 
other than embargo against the city where the terminals 
are in a colic. -The eastern railroads last winter lost 
money because they were unable to do business on their 
congested terminals. The suggestion has been made that 
it would have been financially better for them to have 
made drayage allowances to shippers than to have allowed 
their terminals to become knotted so that neither carrier 
nor shipper could do anything, the paralysis resulting in 
logs to both. Higher demurrage reconsignment fees and 
reduced free time, it was suggested at conferences on 
those subjects, meant nothing to either carrier or shipper 
with rails blocked with freight that could not be moved 
to points of delivery. 








New Blood in the Commission.—Apropos of statements 
that Commissioners Woolley and Anderson have substan- 
tially no technical training for the work they have un- 
dertaken, one thought that has been expressed by those 
who know Woolley is that the Commission needs blood 
that is not laden with the particular germs produced by 
the jurisprudence of the Commission—that the technical 
help it needs is to be had at the crook of the little finger 
and that the point of view of a man of wide general in- 
formation will be valuable. It is pointed out that the man 
who knows everything the Commission has been doing 
is not in a receptive mood, as a rule. When Luther Wal- 
ter, William E. Lamb, Frank Lyon, Francis B. James or 
“Postage Stamp Rate” Cowles appear before the Commis- 
sion riding a hobby, the inclination of a man who has 
seen their prior cavortings is to lean back, close his eyes, 
and think about watermelons or the game of draw, instead 
i thinking of the merits of the old suggestions in the 
light of changed conditions brought about by the war. 
Neither Woolley nor Anderson would label Lyon “wasted 
‘on-miles” or think of Luther Walter as “tap line” or 


Francis B. James as “through lake-and-rail-route on iron 
ore.” Woolley, in his year’s work as investigator for the 
Stanley committee, learned a lot about divisions between 
trunk lines and industrial railroads, so the through route 
on iron ore would not strike him as novel. Anderson, as 
special attorney investigating the high price of coal last 
winter, learned a lot about reconsignment and diversion, so 
that, in fact, the work which they have just taken is 
probably not so entirely strange to them as many have 
imagined. 





The Ring Around a Rosey.—The late Judson C. Cle- 
ments’s inquiry, made time and again during the fifteen 
per cent case, ‘“When’s this ‘ring around a rosey’ process 
going to stop?” undoubtedly will-ecome to the minds of 
those who listened to the testimony in that case more 
than once when the new twenty per cent case gets well 
under way, assuming that the railroads will perform true 
to reports. He asked the question about every time a 
witness finished telling about the demands for higher 
wages and the higher prices for materials and supplies 
needed by the railroads, which facts were set forth as 
justification for the demands for higher freight rates. 
Inasmuch as the influence of the administration was 
thrown in the summer of 1916 in favor of the demand for 
ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work by the trainmen, no 
representative of the government could answer the con- 
tentions for more freight money based on the fact of 
higher wages. Mr. Clements, although he was a member 
of the political party of which the President is the head, 
did not hesitate to ask the question. He did not allow 
his politics to stand in the way of judgments based on 
the rules that govern an upright judge. In 1914, in op- 
posing the five per cent decision, he laid himself open 
to a charge of party treason by saying that what the 
railroads needed, more than an increase of rates, was 
freight to haul. His fellow partisans, on the stump, ve- 
hemently denied the existence of any real unfavorable 
business conditions. They were sure they were psycho- 
logical, rather than material. The Georgian did not men- 
tion psychology. Now, according to the looks of the sum- 
maries of the results of railroad operations in August, the 
railroads have too much business. Their costs of han- 
dling it have brought them ito the point, apparently, where 
they must study the rule of the diminishing return. Clif- 
ford Thorne would probably suggest, rather, that there be 
a studious effort to find out whether there had not been 
some padding of expense accounts. 





Shipments to and Through Canada.—Fred C. Baird is 
still without a military title, but, as Harry A. Garfield 
sees the lake cargo coal business, there is no title big 
enough for him other than Pooh Bah. Plenary control 
has been given to him over the shipment of coal to Canada 
and the northwest. If he thinks the constituents of Knute 
Nelson, Frank B. Kellogg, Asle Gronna and the other sen- 
ators from the land of Yon Yonson have coal enough to 
keep their feet warm this winter, he is at liberty to divert 
a few tons to the Canadian cousins whose railroads are 
making a good thing out of the fact that American ports 
are so congested that, from a military point of view, it 
is desirable to forward American military supplies over 
Canadian routes. The northern transcontinental railroads, 
unofficially, have complained that their Canadian com- 
petitors have received too many slices of fat bacon in 
this war business. They, however, have not gone out into 
the open in a war dance. It is only in an incidental way 
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that one learns of the jealousies aroused over the diver- 
sion of fish via Prince Rupert and the Canadian roads 
which Seattle and the northern American lines think 
should come via American routes. But if Canada and the 
United States were not fighting a common enemy, there 
would probably be some pointed remarks on the desira- 
bility of preserving American business for Americans. 





Rates and Minima.—After the war what, in the way of 
rates varying with the minima? That question is being 
discussed by thoughtful men. Years ago employes of the 
Commission made reports in support of their proposition 
that it is to the hurt of everybody, shippers and carriers 
alike, to have minima and rates that encourage light load- 
ing. The Commission, however, shied away from the pro- 
posal to have the rates based on different minima—that 
is to say, to compel the man who desired to load a car 
light to pay for the air carried. In that way the man 
who did business in a way to encourage the use of larger 
commercial units would obtain the benefit of his progres- 
siveness. The sugar manufacturers of the country, it is 
pointed out, have taken the bull by the horns and have 
practically fixed on 60,000 pounds as the commercial unit. 
Cars can be loaded to 80,000, but inasmuch as 60,000 is 
so much greater than the minimum named in the ordinary 
tariff, the action of the refiners in deciding, in effect, to 
limit their sales to dealers who can handle 60,000 pounds 
at a time, it is felt, is a long forward stride. It is sug- 
gested that possibly when normal conditions return there 
should be a letting down, at least to the extent that a 
man may obtain a carload of, say, 45,000 pounds, but at a 
higher rate than the man who takes 60,000, but still not 
so high as the shipper of less-than-carloads. A. E. H. 


NEWLANDS COMMITTEE PROGRAM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 





No definite program has been arranged by the New- 
lands joint congressional committee for its session to 
be begun at San Francisco November 1. The idea is that 
state commissioners will appear before the committee at 
that time, although, in theory, the cross-examination of 
Alfred P. Thom, the first witness who appeared before 
the committee, has not been completed, Only the mini- 
mum of interest is being manifested by anybody now, so 
many of the questions under discussion before the com- 
mittee appear to be on the way to solution without fur- 
ther legislation. For instance, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authority to subdivide itself in any way 
it thinks will conduce to a dispatch of the public business. 
If it thought a subdivision should sit at Chicago, it could 
so order, thereby introducing the regional commission 
system which most of those who have business before 
the Commission appear to think would be a bad thing. 

The Shreveport situation cases, it is believed by many, 
are answering the question as to whether the control over 
railroads should be state or national. Before the New 
lands committee can take testimony on that point, it is 
suggested, the Supreme Court will dispose of the Illinois 
two-cent passenger fare and freight rate cases. It is 
possible the Supreme Court will dispose of them on the 
technical ground raised by the dispute as to whether 
the Illinois authorities are entitled to a completion of the 
litigation in the court in which the railroads brought it, 
or whether they must go to the federal court at St. Louis, 
as contended by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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There is a feeling, however, that the court will <ispose 
of the cases on their merits, rather than have 4 long 
delay in the settlement of the important issues raigeq 
by the orders of the Commission. They, when en forced, 
will have the effect of wiping the passenger fare jaw of 
the books and raising the level of freight rates esta)lisheq 
in that state by state authority. 

The war boards’ operation of the railroads of the coup. 
try as one system, it is submitted by those who are not 
much interested in the Newlands excursions into the sup. 
ject, makes it of no particular importance whetlier the 
railroads operate, in their corporate capacity, under state 
or federal charters. Their physical properties are being 
operated without much regard for the technicalities of 
laws that have hitherto reduced their efficiency because 
the laws, in a general way, have been much broader than 
the evils they were intended to cure. 


FEDERAL REGULATION 

Philadelphia, Oct. 8.—The Philadelphia Bourse, author 
of the so-called “Philadelphia Plan” for all-federal regu- 
lation of interstate railroads, to-day completed the cir. 
cularizing of the 800 member-organizations of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States with the request 
that they vote favorably on the recommendations of the 
chamber’s railroad committee which are being submitted 
in referendum No. 21. These recommendations call for 
federal legislation providing for federal incorporation of 
interstate roads, regulation of security issues and of in- 
trastate rates which affect interstate commerce. 

The Bourse also asks that the favorable votes incorpo- 
rate more specific recommendations and asks considera- 
tion to this end of the “Philadelphia Plan” and of the more 
general plan of the Philadelphia Joint Committee on Rea- 
sonable Regulation of Railroads, of which it is a member. 
It points out that the federal incorporation suggestion 
of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, also a member of 
the joint committee, which is given in the referendum 
pamphlet, is in fact indorsed by all the commercial in- 
terests of this city. The letter follows: 


We desire to urge upon you the prompt and full considera- 
tion of the recommendations of the railroad committee in 
Referendum No. 21, and your vote in favor of them. 

The Philadelphia Bourse has had the question of the reason- 
able regulation of railroads under active consideration for sev- 
eral years, and at the fourth annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. A. in 1916, presented resolutions con- 
taining a specific plan, which were approved by the resolutions 
committee and referred to the board of directors for action. 

The Bourse also laia its suggestions before the leading trade 
organizations of Philadelphia, and a _ joint committee was 
formed to give the subject further consideration and to formu- 
late a plan of remedial legislation, which was adopted Novem- 
ber 10, 1916, and which has become popularly known as the 
“Philadelphia Plan.”’ 

We are enclosing with this a copy of the pamphlet issued in 
May, 1917, by the Philadelphia joint committee, which contains 
its recommendations and also the specific plan of the Bourse, @ 
study of which we believe will assist you in arriving at favor- 
able action upon the recommendations contained in the reier- 
endum, although these do not go as far as either ihe plan of 
the Bourse or of the joint committee. 


By some oversight the railroad committee, in the preparation 
of the referendum pamphlet, omitted to mention the resolutions 
presented by the Bourse February 8-10, 1916, to the chamber, 
which were the first ones pertaining to the subject of federal 
regulation of railroads, and we think it well also to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the quotation on page 9 of the referendum 
pamphlet from a program of remedial legislation submitted by 
the Philadelphia Board of Trade is a portion of the pe 
adopted by the Philadelphia joint committee (see pages 12 ane 
13 of pamphlet enclosed) of which the Board of Trade 1s 4 
member, and of which also the Maritime Exchange, Lumber- 
men’s Exchange and the Bourse (all organization members ot 
the Chamber of Commerce of the UW S. A.) are also members 
in order that you may understand the unanimity of opinion on 
this subject of the business interests of Philadelphia. 

We trust the business men of the other cities of our country 
will agree in their opinion on this subject with those of Phila: 
delphia, and we trust the votes of your organization will be cas 
in favor of the recommendations contained in the referendum. 
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RECRGANIZATION OF COMMISSION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
The expectation that the Commission would come to 
some conclusion as to how it will reorganize under the 
new personnel law, so far as this week is concerned, has 
gone glimmering. The commissioners after October 9 
held conferences at odd times, for instance, after listen- 
ing to arguments and during the lunch hour, in an effort 
to formulate plans. It is regarded as certain that they 
will determine to have sub-commissions operate on the 
theory that a subdivision is fitted to handle any kind of 
case, rather than to have certain classes of cases assigned 
to any particular subdivision. 


A rearrangement of the staff of the Commission may 
be deemed desirable if a scheme of assigning cases by 
lot or on the rule of “first come first served” should be 
adopted. The Shreveport cases, argued the last three 
days of this week, may be the last to be heard by the 
full Commission. When cases are assigned to subdivi- 
sions, argument naturally will go to the subdivision to 
which the case was assigned. 


It had been believed that the Commission would an- 
nounce this week a plan for dividing itself into sub-divi- 
sions and reassigning to individual commissioners the 
various staffs or divisions by which the technical work of 
handling the Commisison’s work is performed. The Com- 
mission conferred on the subject October 8 and the follow- 
ing day and then interrupted its deliberations to listen to 
arguments in a number of cases. 

Surprisingly little discussion has taken place in Wash- 
ington as to what the Commission should do. The ques- 
tion of regional commissions has been under discussion, 
but practically no attention has been given to the sub- 
stitute for that proposed by the Commisison and adopted 
by Congress in the personnel act. Under that law the 
number of commissioners was increased from seven to 
nine and the Commission was authorized to divide its 
work as it saw fit, authorizing each sub-division to make 
final reports and orders, subject, of course, to considera- 
tion by the full Commission when parties in interest de- 
manded. 


There has been an idea among those who have thought 
on the matter that commissioners themselves should have 
the right and power to have questions submitted to any 
sub-division brought to the attention of the whole body, 
without always placing that burden on the parties litigant. 
Whether that has been under consideration by the Com- 
mission is not known. It is, however, presumed that the 
point has been brought to its attention and will be dis- 
posed of in the plan that is expected to be given to the 
public soon, 

The enlarged Commission assembled for its first confer- 
ence October 8. George W. Anderson arrived that day to 
take the oath and assume his duties. Messrs. Aitchison 
and Woolley were in the city at the time of their nomina- 
tion and confirmation. Mr. Aitchison took the oath on Oc- 
tober 5 at noon and sat in the reconsignment case that 
afternoon and the next day. Mr. Woolley also took the 
oath that day, but he did it with less ostentation than if 
he were eloping. He came into the building just about 
closing time to make some inquiries. Secretary McGinty 
Suggested that he take the oath of office and he did so, 
Without audience or without demonstration. He was tak- 
ing the oath just about the time Senator Smith, of Georgia, 
Was suggesting to his colleagues that they should re-con- 
sider their confirmation of the Virginian, because, the 
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Georgian said, he had no experience fitting him for the 
work he is to do. The author of the proviso to the fifteenth 
section that has caused so much trouble received no sup- 
pert from his colleagues and did not get started on his 
anti-Woolley move. The next day the Senate adjourned, 
so the Smith suggestion is interesting only in a historical 
way, if at all. 

The law enlarging the Commission and authorizing it 
to divide itself into sections was passed on the recom- 
mendation of commissioners. A parceling out of the work, 
therefore, was one of the first things taken up in the con- 
ference. Many appellate courts divide themselves into sec- 
tions and the judges arrange schedules so that each man 
has some of each kind of work to do, sometimes each 
term, and sometimes in two terms. 

Several years ago the commissioners decided they would 
pass around the chairmanship, giving each member a year’s 
term at the honor. Now there are nine commissioners 
and the term is for seven years each. There are not 
enough years in the term to keep that rule working 
smoothly. It may be necessary to devise a new one. Chair- 
man Hall’s term expires on St. Patrick’s day—if there is 
to be no change in the rule until he has completed his 
year of service as chairman. 

During the long incumbency of the chairmanship by 
Judge Knapp there was growling on account of the public 
impression that the chairman was possessed of greater 
powers than the other commissioners. After many years 
of discussion it was decided, when he went on the bench 
of the Circuit Court and was assigned to the since wrecked 
Commerce Court, to have the chairmanship circulate, the 
senior being made chairman for the first year. That gave 
the honor to the late Judson C. Clements. Seniority, how- 
ever, runs according to the term the commissioner is serv- 
ing. . Therefore the next in line under that rule will be 
Commissioner Daniels, the junior member until the addi- 
tion made by the death of Mr. Clements and the creation 
of the two extra places. 


ADVANCED RATE PROCEDURE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Some tariffs carrying advances are reaching the records 
of the Commission without permission to file having been 
granted in accordance with the amended fifteenth section. 
When they are discovered they are being sent back to 
those who forwarded them, stamped in large reddish 
purple ink: ‘NOT FILED. Filing prohibited by the fif- 
teenth section of the act, as amended Aug. 9, 1917.” 

In a physical sense they reach the files because, under 
the routine established before the Smith advanced rate 
amendment was adopted, the Commission clerks opened 
each envelope of tariffs, gave them record numbers and 
sent one copy to the file and one to the room in which 
the public inspects what has been sent in. 

That routine has not been changed because, even under 
the amended law, tariffs will continue to be sent in for 
filing, under various forms of permission, particularly 
under the sixth section allowing tariffs to become effective 
on less than statutory notice. 

After a tariff has received a record number the clerks 
of the Commission begin checking rates named therein. 
The rules of tariff circular 18-A require advances or re- 
ductions to be indicated either by distinct type or a uni- 
form symbol. But that rule was not always obeyed, even 
before the law was amended on August 9 last. 

Since that change the rule is more important than ever. 
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That accounts for the notice sent to executive traffic 
officers under date of October 5 calling their attention 
to the rule and indicating to them that if it is not fol- 
lowed the Commission may find it necessary to invoke 
the penalties prescribed in the act for the failure or re- 
fusal of carriers to comply with the terms of any regula- 
tion adopted by the Commission. 

When a checking clerk finds an advance for the filing 
of which the carrier apparently has not obtained permis- 
sion, he raises an alarm, by means of a memorandum. 
The memorandum goes through the regular channels until 
it reaches J. M. Jones, the chief of the division, or Mr. 
Loranz, the assistant chief, who has immediate charge 
of the filing of tariffs. When he has examined the tariff 
and the correspondence in relation thereto and comes to 
the conclusion that there is no authority for the advance, 
the reddish purple ink stamp is brought into use and the 
stuff goes back to its point of origin. 

While that copy of the tariff is running the gauntlet 
up to Mr. Loranz or Mr. Jones, the copy put in the dupli- 
cate file room is being examined by those interested. 
Among others are the employes of the tariff division of 
the Traffic Service Bureau. They know about the change 
in the law, but they have no authority to say the tariff 
is wrongfully in the records, even for examination of the 
Commission. Therefore they abstract the tariffs, and the 
essential facts to indicate their character are published 
in the Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and the Traffic 
Bulletin. 

Tariffs that are regular and tariffs that are not in ac- 
cordance with either the law or the rules of the Com- 
mission come along in the same stream. They are facts, 
for the time being, notwithstanding the possibility that 
Mr. Loranz’s stamp may later make them fiction. 

When they have been so stamped, they are listed in the 
Traffic Bulletin under the caption “Refused for Filing.” 
That is the column in which may be found the record of 
things in the form of tariffs, which, by reason of the -fail- 
ure to observe the law or the rules, have become mere 
scraps of paper. 

As the members of the Commission’s tariff division view 
such scraps of paper, the fact that they reach the records 
of the Commission is of no significance. It means no 
more than a deed conveying real estate that is not owned 
by the grantor. 


These scraps of paper are the products of ignorance, of 
a willingness to take a chance of “putting something 
over,” or of downright misunderstanding of the orders 
of the Commission. There are some common carriers, 
the tariff officials of which, even early in September, did 
not know that the machinery for filing tariffs prescribed 
in the sixth section of the act had been modified by an 
amendment to the fifteenth section. They forwarded tar- 
iffs after August 15 in blissful ignorance of the fact that 


the new rule under the amended fifteenth section went’ 


into full effect that day. 

The second class of tariffs are produced by those who 
are willing to take a chance of putting something over 
while complying with a plain order of the Commission. 
Naturally, it is hard to prove that there are such men, 
but there is a strong conviction among tariff men and 
among the tariff employes of the Commission that there 
are such. 

The third class are tariffs produced by those who merely 
misconstrue orders of the Commission. The tariffs sus- 


pended in I. and S. No. 1152, Louisiana Cotton (No. 2), 
are believed to.be of that character. 


The Missouri Pacific, 
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in compliance with the Commission’s order in Louisiana 
Cotton No. 1, filed its I. C. C. No. A-3312 naming rates 
on cotton from, among other points, Monroe, La., io Bos. 
ton, Mass., which, the men in the tariff division are jp. 
clined to believe, were not justified by the report in the 
main case. 


There were, however, many rates in that tariff that 
were clearly in compliance with the order. It was a ques. 
tion as to whether to delay further the readjustiuent or 
to suspend the items that seemed to be out of line. The 
latter course was followed, so I. and S. order No. 1159 
was issued to suspend the advances filed after August 15, 
Technically, the Commission may not have had authority 
to suspend the rates, because it had not given approval 
for filing. Such a technical decision, it is suggested, 
would have resulted in nothing more than a holding up 
of the whole tariff and a continuance of the condition the 
Commission tried to do away with when it entered its 
order in the original case. By suspending the items be 
lieved to be out of line, the rates known to be in com- 
pliance ‘with the order were allowed to become effective. 


The Commission, under date of October 5, sent out 
special circular No. 10 (tariff division) to executive traffic 
officials warning them to observe the rules in tariff cir. 
cular No. 18-A, which requires them to indicate increases 
in rates or fares by means of distinctive type or uniform 
symbols. The circular is as follows: 


The Commission’s regulations to govern the construction and 
filing of freight tariffs and classifications, and passenger fare 
schedules, Tariff Circular No. 18A, adopted and promulgated 
under authority of Section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce 
as amended, provide in Rule 2, Paragraphs (a) and (b) and in 
Rule 28, Paragraphs (b) and (c) thereof that all tariff pub- 
lications or supplements thereto must indicate increases or 
reductions in existing rates, fares, charges, rules, regulations 
or classifications by the use of distinctive type or uniform 
symbols throughout the schedule. ; 


It appears from the examination of tariffs made by the Com- 
mission’s Division of Tariffs that carriers in various sections 
have recently tendered for filing new freight and passenger 
tariffs, and supplements thereto, in which charges in rates, 
fares or charges, or in rules and regulations affecting charges, 
are not indicated as required by the tariff rules hereinbefore 
mentioned. 


The Commission brings this matter to the attention of the 
executive officers of the carriers with the direction that they 
require tariff publishing agents and officers to strictly observe 
the Commission’s tariff regulations in this regard as well as in 
all other respects. 


Further disregard of the requirement that increases and 
reductions in rates, fares or charges, or in rules and regulations 
affecting charges, must be irfdicated in tariff publications, will 
render it necessary to invoke the penalties prescribed in the 
act for carrier's failure or refusal to comply with the terms of 
any regulation adopted and promulgated by the Commission 
under the provisions of the sixth section, and will inevitably 
cause closer scrutiny and possible delay in connection with 


requests for authority to file tariffs, subsequently received from ‘ 


the offending carrier. 


MOTIONS DENIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commission October 6 denied two motions in No. 
8083, Business Men’s League of St. Louis et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. The first was by the complainant to have the rail- 
roads cited to show cause why they had not complied with 
the orders of the Commission. 

The second was a motion by the Cairo Association of 
Commerce protesting against the lumber adjustment pro- 
posed by the carriers in compliance with the order issued 
by the Commission in this Shreveport situation case, and 
asking for a re-opening of the case on that head, the lum- 
ber rates having been raised to remove the prejudice 
against St. Louis. The railroads having filed tariffs, which 
they think are in compliance with the order, a rule to 
show cause why they had not done so would have been 4 
useless proceeding. 
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REPORT ON LIVE STOCK RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

It is the opinion of Attorney-Examiner George N. Brown, 
expressed in a tentative report on No. 9255, R. C. Laird vs. 
Tabor & Nor. et al., that rates on live stock between 
Tabor, Ia., and South Omaha are unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory. Brown said in his report that higher 
rates on live stock from Tabor to South Omaha than from 
points in the same general territory practically prohibit 
shipments from Tabor. 

Tabor is on the Tabor & Northern and is reached by 
no other line. That road extends for a distance of eleven 
miles from Tabor to Malvern, where it connects with 
the C., B. & Q. In the last analysis the question was as 
to how much should be added to the Malvern rate to make 
a reasonable one to South Omaha. At present the rate 
on fat cattle from Tabor to South Omaha is 14.18 cents 
per 100, while the rate from Malvern is only 8.8 cents. 

It is the recommendation of Brown that hereafter Tabor 
should not take more than 2 cents higher than Malvern 
and that the stock cattle rate should not be more than 
75 per cent of the fat cattle rate. 


RATES ON PAPER 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has 
been made in a tentative report written by Examiner J. 
Edgar Smith, in No. 9596, Crown Willamette Paper Co. 
ys. Spokane, Portland & Seattle, et al. The complainant 
attacked rates on news print, wrapping paper and paper 
bags from Camas, Wash., to Montana points like Kalis- 
pell, Missoula, Billings, Butte, Anaconda and Bozeman as 
unreasonable and resulting in undue prejudice. 

Comparisons were made in the hearing between car- 
nile and ton-mile earnings on paper and bags from Chi- 
cago to Montana points. Comparison was also made with 
the earnings on rates from San Francisco and Portland 
to points in Idaho and Utah. 

The examiner pointed out, however, that the trouble is 
due, not to the rates from Chicago that yield lower ton- 
mile and car-mile earnings, but to the rates from San 
Francisco, in which the defendants do not participate. 
He said there had been no showing of unreasonableness. 
At the hearing a prayer for reparation was withdrawn, 
because, it was declared, no movements had been shown. 
Smith said that even if rates were ordered down from 
Camas, the complainant would not be benefited because a 
similar reduction would have to be made from a mill 
east of Spokane. The complainant’s mill is situated near 
Portland. 


LIVE STOCK CLASSIFICATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
* Attorney Examiner Disque has made a tentative report 
mI. and S. No. 956, Live Stock Classification. He finds 
the carriers have not justified the proposed increased 
minimum weights on live stock in Official and Southern 
classification territories. In their place he has suggested 
Weights which he recommends that the Commission ap- 
Prove. To enable the Commission to make effective in- 
freased weights it will be necessary to modify the Com- 
mission's findings and order in National Society of Record 
Associations vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., 40 I. c. C., 
47, and Disque recommends that that be done. He 
reported that in his estimation the weights prescribed by 
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the Commission in that case are too low and result in un- 
reasonably low charges, but that ratings proposed in the 
suspended schedules would result in unreasonably high 
charges on the less-than-carload shipments on which it is 
necessary to establish minimum weights, because when 
one, two or three animals are shipped in a car the carrier 
can place no other freight in it, and it must be paid some- 
thing more than for the actual weight. Following are 
the weights suggested: 

Stallions or packs over one year old, 6,000. 

One horse, colt, donkey, mule, cow, calf over six months, 
steer, bull, buffalo, 5,000. 

Each additional animal other than bulls one year old, 
1,500. 

Each bull over one year old, constituting an additional 
animal in a shipment, 2,000. 

Mare and foal, not more than six years old, 5,500. 

Each additional pair, 2,500. 

Cow and calf not more than six months old, 5,500. 

Each additional couple, 2,500. 

Sheep, goats or hogs, 5,000. 

Each additional small animal, 250. 

Live stock in crates or boxes, $5 minimum, table first 
class. 

The rule in Official Classification establishing $75 per 
head as the maximum that will be paid in loss or damage 
claims for “ordinary live stock,” the report says, must 
be canceled because in conflict with the Cummins amend- 
ment. 


USE OF TEAM TRACKS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco will not have to allow the 

use of its team tracks to traffic brought to or taken from 

Tulsa, Okla., if the Commission follows the recommenda- 

tion of Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty in his report on No. 
9641, Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. 


The complaining association asked that the St. L.-S. F. 
be required to allow the use of its team tracks for the 
loading and unloading of freight that had been or was to 
be hauled by one or more of the other roads serving 
Tulsa—namely, Mo. K. & T., A. T. & S. F. and the Mid- 
land Ry. Each of these carriers restricts the use of its 
team tracks to the use of its own traffic; shippers are not 
allowed, even for a reasonable charge, to use the team 
tracks of one railroad as a place for receiving or deliver- 


ing carload traffic that is brought to or taken from Tulsa ” 


by one of the other railroads. A like restriction, however, 
is not placed on the use of industry tracks and private 
sidings, which, not being accessible for team-track pur- 
poses, are generally used to accommodate the traffic of in- 
dividual shippers to the exclusion of the shipping public 
as a whole. For a charge of $3 a car each of the railroads 
will receive or deliver at industry tracks on its terminal 
both competitive or non-competitive traffic brought to or 
taken from Tulsa from other lines. As a rule the charge 
of the switching line on competitive traffic is absorbed by 
the line having the road haul, while on non-competitive 
traffic it is borne by the shipper. 


The complaint arose, says the report of the examiner, 


out of the fact that the complainants recently lost a store 
door service formally furnished on carload traffic brought 
to and sent from Tulsa over the lines of railroads other 
than the delivering one. The business places of the com- 
plaining shippers abut the Frisco’s right-of-way. Cars 
set on sidetracks on the edge of that right-of-way may be 
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loaded or unloaded directly from cars to their warerooms. 
That service has been cut off since March 9, 1917. They 
asked for a restoration of industry track service on some 
of the sidings. The shippers who are located on tracks 
that are accessible for both team and industry track serv- 
ice. will continue to have what is known as store door 
service, whereas the team track service on tracks that are 
not accessible to teams has been discontinued. 

In discussing section 3 of the act Mr. Hagerty said the 
act: authorizes the Commission to determine the reason- 
ableness of the use of the terminals of a carrier and that 
this duty is neither supported or modified by the closing 
clause of section 3, which is intended to protect the car- 
riers from the use of their terminals by others engaged in 
the like business. 

“Unquestionably, as between comparatively few shippers, 
there is a discrimination in the class of service given 
‘under the defendant’s practice at Tulsa,” says the report. 
“To remove it by taking the industry-track or ‘store-door’ 
service from the shippers who receive it would not add to 
the convenience of the complaining shippers; on the other 
hand, to give to the complaining shippers the service they 
seek would lessen to some extent the team-track space 
now available to the off-track shippers who find it con- 
venient to use the defendant’s line. To adopt a third 
course, by requiring the defendant to open all its avail- 
able team tracks and industry tracks as depots for the 
receipt and delivery of non-competitive traffic transported 
by other lines, would result only in giving to a small num- 
ber of shippers advantages even greater than they now 
have over the ordinary team-track shipper. 


“In a different degree and under different circumstances 
the same character of discrimination herein found to exist 
might be held unjust. The facts of record here, however, 
do not warrant such a conclusion in respect of the prac- 
tice at Tulsa, where location of commercial industries, the 
physical layout of the terminal tracks, the theater of the 
terminal service, the volume of traffic, and the reasonable 
requirements of the shipping public are not at this time 
such as will justify compelling the defendant to open its 
team tracks to traffic brought to and taken from that 
point by other lines of railway. The complaint should be 
dismissed.” 


ARGUMENT ON TENTATIVE REPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
Arguments were made on October 4 on the tentative 
report of Attorney-Examiner Brown on I. and S. No. 1010, 
in which he said the carriers had not justified their pro- 
posal to reduce the free time on export freight from 
fifteen to five days at north Atlantic ports and from ten 
to five at Gulf ports, but had justified their proposal to- 
reduce the free time on bunker coal at Gulf ports from 
ten to five days. The Commission also listened to the 
exceptions taken to the tentative report of Attorney-Exam- 
iner LaRoe on I. and S. Nos. 1025 and 1026, in which the 
carriers propose to increase storage charges on both do- 
mestic and export traffic held at rail termini on the Jersey 
shore. 
* Alexander H. Elder, formerly chief of the division of 
inquiry of the Commission, appeared as attorney for the 
northern lines to insist that what the carriers had pro- 
posed would be reasonable notwithstanding Brown’s report 
to the contrary. E. D. Mohr argued for the southern lines 
and J. G. Gregg for the Galveston lines. The latter said 
it was erroneous for the attorney-examiner to recommend 
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a continuance of ten days’ free time on cottonseed prod- 
ucts at the southern ports in face of a statement by ship. 
pers that they could do their work in six. 

F. L. Ballard, W. J. Conlen, Ross D. Rynder, S. D. Snow, 
J. C. Lincoln, J. S. Burchmore, H. G Wilson and Neil] p. 
Cullon discussed the increased storage charges which Mr. 
La Roe reported the carriers to have justified. At oTneys 
for the shippers took the position that this increase jy 
charges would simply have the effect of strangling the 
export business which other branches of the government 
have been trying to promote. Mr. Ballard said that the 
free storage, in cars, at the Jersey shore termini is not 
accorded for any transportation reason, but wholly for 
commercial reasons. He pointed out that it is not pro. 


posed to cut out the free time in which, after arrival at 
Jersey shore stations, the consignee has a breathing spell 
in which to give instructions for delivery at any of a 
myriad points in New York lighterage territory, but sim. 
ply a proposal that when there is holding beyond the free 
time, that the carriers be paid more for their services, 


NEW YORK LIGHTERAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Arguments were made October 10 on exceptions filed to 
Attorney-Examiner LaRoe’s tentative report in I. and §, 
No. 1027, handling of heavy articles by lighterage in New 
York harbor. The case was discussed on behalf of the 
protesting limestone interests by Arthur B. Hayes and 
by C. E. Miller and G. R. Allen for the railroads. The 
proposal on which the issue under discussion arose is 
that the shippers of heavy articles shall hereafter pay a 
lighterage charge of one dollar a ton, regardless of the 
size of load they furnish for the lighter employed by the 
railroad company to complete its service of carrying such 
heavy articles to various points in the lighterage district. 

Since 1908 lighterage has been furnished at 60 cents a 
ton, paid by the shipper of articles weighing from three 
to twenty tons each, if the load given at one time ex: 
ceeded fifty tons. If it was less than fifty tons, the charge 
would be $1 per ton. In other words, if the shipper fur- 
nished the lading in carload quantities, the rate would 
If in smaller or L. C. L. quantities, 
so to speak, the charge would be $1. The lighterage com- 
panies, in 1916, notified the railroads that the scneme 
they themselves devised in 1908 would be canceled and 
that they would have to be paid $1 per ton regardless of 
quantity. 

Messrs. Miller and Allen held that the testimony show- 
ing increased cost of lightering constituted a justification 
of their proposal that the distinction between small jags 
of stone and carloads should be eliminated. Mr. Allen 
commented on the declaration, in the protestants’ Dill of 
exceptions, that lighterage companies in New York, other 
than those employed by the respondent railroads, are will- 
ing to perform the service of carrying large quantities 
of heavy articles for less than the one dollar ton the rail- 
roads have agreed to pay their servant lighterage com- 
panies. He said that the protestants should have put in 
testimony to show that that is the fact. 

Mr. Hayes said that the law requires the carriers to 
justify any increase in rates or charges proposed by them. 
He suggested that it is a novel proposition that when 4 
protestant says somebody else is willing to do certain 
work for less than the railroad company says it can be 
done, the protestant must bring in witnesses to show that 
fact, especially when, as he pointed out that the testimony 
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of the carriers shows, in one place that it costs 93.5 cents 
to lighter stone and that the cost of lightering other ar- 
tides vary from $1.49 to $3.50 per ton. The estimates to 
which Mr. Hayes referred are $1.49, $1.82, $1.83 and $3.50 


per ton. 


RECONSIGNMENT CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
The railroads are not satisfied with Attorney-Examiner 
purnside’s report in the reconsignment case, nor are the 
shippers. Both sides attacked the conclusions stated by 
him in the tentative report when the Commissioners, on 
October 5 and 6, heard arguments on the tariffs suspended 
in I. and S. No. 1050, the technical name of the reconsign- 
ment case. The railroads asked for more than Mr. Burn- 
side recommended and the shippers, in effect, took the 
position that the reconsignment tariffs are mere camou- 
flage to hide the deficiencies in carrier service. 


Two days were set aside for the arguments. Particular 
attack was made on the charge of $5 per car stopped and 
reconsigned from hold points, and $2 per car on lumber 
reconsigned at Ohio River crossings where rates break 
and the through rates are generally mere combinations 
of locals or proportionals to and from the river. But not 
all the lumber interests attacked that imposition. The 
yellow pine interests, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
through A. G. T. Moore, of their organization, stood for 
the proposal, claiming that the practice of sending to the 
river on the local and then beyond at the balance of the 
through rate is a greater service than is rendered when 
there is no stopping at the river. Guy M. Freer, speaking 
for the lumbermen at the river crossings, represented in 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, insists that the im- 
position of a charge at the river is, in effect, an increase 
in the through rate. A new factor is introduced in the 
system of making rates based on the Ohio River combina- 
tion. It makes the local rate from a crossing depend upon 
the point of origin of the traffic, and not upon the amount 
of service rendered by the carrier taking it from the river, 
which, he insisted, is no more than for lumber that might 
originate at a crossing. 


The carriers insisted on their original proposals, their 
spokesmen, at the morning session of October 5 being 
M. B. Pierce, J. M. Sternhagen and R. H. Widdicome. The 
latter challenged Mr. Burnside’s conclusion that the rate, 
in many instances, covers the cost of reconsigning, as 
being contrary to the rule of law laid down in the Stickney 
case, 


“We contend we are authorized to file a separate charge 
for this service and the fact that we may not have done 
so in a particular instance is not ground for a finding that 
the cost is included in the rate,” said Mr. Widdicome. 
‘The railroads may waive the filing of such a separate 
charge, but if they make it, the shipper can only attack 
on the ground that the total charge wrongs him.” 


W. H. Chandler, speaking generally*for the New Eng- 
land grain and grain products interests, in effect, accused 
the railroads of false pretenses and jugglery by making 
an adroit confusion by the use of the words “car service 
Commission,” the “Interstate Commerce Commission” and 
the “railroad presidents’ conference” and coupling up that 
confusion of names with their “great and urgent desire 
‘0 eliminate the improper or unnecessary detention of 
Cars,” 

He insisted that there are two kinds of reconsignment. 
One is that made necessary by the necessities of the ship- 
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per. The other is that made necessary by the inability ot 
the carriers to transport freight with any degree of regu- 
larity, and he protested against any attempt to mingle 
the two in one tariff or one set of tariffs. His references, 
necessarily, were to grain and grain products. He said 
that there must be some provision whereby grain and 
grain product merchants may assure against shortage 
caused by irregularity of delivery. 

“Let the railroads give regularity of service and we will 
agree to do away with reconsignment or diversion,” said 
Mr. Chandler. “If the railroads need fifteen days to bring 
a car from Chicago, let that be the rule; if they need 
twenty, all right; but do not ask a shipper to adjust his 
business to a service that brings one car through in five 
uays and the next one in thirty. 

“I think Daniel Willard touched the right spot when, in 
an address to B. & O. men at Deer Park, Md., he told 
them the shipper has the car 37 per cent of the time 
and the railroad 63. 

“‘You may say,’ said Mr. Willard, ‘that it is moving 
Nothing of the 
sort. It is moving only 11 per cent of the time.’ He told 
them railroad officers should be ashamed of themselves, as 
he was of his own road. 

“Why not face this thing right?’ Mr. Willard asked 
them. Cutting down some of the forty-eight hours of free 
time would be only a little help. 

“*You get after the place where the car spends 52 per 
cent of its time,’ was Mr. Willard’s parting advice.” 

Mr. Chandler said that service in New England now is 
almost as bad as it was in January; that there is no hope 
of improvement and no direct promise on the part of any 
railroad man that cars of grain will get through from 
Chicago in less than forty or more days. 

Arguments were finished at the afternoon session of Oc- 
tober 6, attorneys for the carriers insisting, notwithstand- 
ing declaration of the shippers, that the primary desire 
is to force the economical use of equipment, rather than 
the collection of revenue, and that the cost of the work of 
reconsigning a car has not been included in the rate. Ship- 
pers generally pointed out that there are two kinds of re- 
consignment—namely, that which is necessary to overcome 
the. wreck of business that would result if there was no 
way of correcting the effect of the irregular deliveries of 
carriers, and reconsignment on account of the disabilities 
of the shipper or consignee. They insisted that, in all but 
a few instances, the reconsignment privilege tends to ex- 
pedite rather than delay car movement and car efficiency. 
Nearly every representative commented on what he said 
was the record fact, that the railroads had not promised 
more or better service in exchange for the provosed re- 
consignment fees, some of which were recommended by 
Examiner Burnside. 


‘Why should we be called upon to pay a penalty for the 
inability of the railroads to afford regular service?” asked 
J. A. Rockwell, speaking for the Wholesale Coal Dealers’ 
Association of Omaha and the building material men. 

“We can’t compel service,” continued Mr. Rockwell. 
“They apparently cannot give it. Therefore we ask for 
free reconsignment either before or after arrival, so as to 
enable us to expedite the distribution of cars of coal or 
building material, which, if they had arrived in the order 
of their dispatch, would not need changing from original 
destination.” 

C. E. Childe, commenting on the foolishness, as he thinks, 
of free reconsignment at original destination, if the order 
is given within twenty-four hours, and a charge for re- 
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consignment in transit, called attention to the fact that 
diversion at division points is natural and entails no ex- 
pense because trains must be broken up anyhow. At a 
destination between division points, he said, the car must 
be set out to make the original delivery. Then there must 
be switching to get it back into another train, all of which 
is in addition to the switching that was done at the di- 
vision point. He said the practice might be different in 
other parts of the country, but that that was the practice 
in the Western Trunk Line territory. 

E. BE. Ebert, speaking for the southern yellow pine peo- 
ple and lumber interests other than the Pacific Coast shin- 
gle men, engaged in a colloquy with Commissioner Meyer 
in which the latter seemed to be trying to persuade him 
to say that those lumber interests objecting to reconsign- 
ment fees at rate-breaking points are small mills which 
have no sales organizations worth mentioning and depend 
on wholesalers to whom they send their output for dis- 
tribution. C. W. Owen, for the red cedar shingle men of 
the Pacific Coast, said he thought he could answer Mr. 
Meyer’s question. He said the small mill men are the ones 
who object to that burden being placed'on them because 
they have to depend upon the wholesalers for sales and 
for capital. One big mill man said he was in favor of a 
reconsignment charge of $25 a car. Mr. Ebert was in 
favor of the charges proposed. 


Mr. Owen said the red cedar shingle business was built 
up on the present basis, at the solicitation of the carriers, 
and that the change could not increase the efficiency of 
cars to any appreciable degree because demurrage is paid 
on only a little more than one per cent of the volume of 
shipments. 


At the afternoon session of October 5 the ideas of the 
grain and hay men were placed before the Commission by 
John B. Daish, W. A. Glasgow, Jr., Charles Rippin and 
J. S. Brown. The coal men presented their objections 
through John S. Burchmore, S. B. Houck and C. B. Staf- 
ford. Then Guy M. Freer stated the objections of the 
wholesale lumbermen at the rate-breaking points. He con- 
tinued at the morning session on October 6 and was fol- 
lowed by Lester T. Hubbard and C. W. Nash, for eastern 
coal dealers; B. L. Glover and J. A. Rockwell, for anthra- 
cite coal and building material men at Omaha, and C. E. 
Childe and E. E. Ebert. 


APPORTIONMENT OF COAL 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The first step toward apportioning coal among those 
needing it was taken October 11, when Fuel Administrator 
Garfield, Priority Agent Lovett and the car service com- 
mittee of the railroads’ war board announced orders, the 
purpose of which is to have the Pennsylvania supplied 
with coal needed for its operation. The orders, taken 
together, require all operators on the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem to contribute pro rata to provide a fuel supply for 
the operation of that railroad. 

In time other railroads will be taken care of in the 
same way. At this time it looks as if the whole country 
would be put on coal rations to the end that the suffering 
will be distributed equally. .The co-operation of the gov- 
ernmental bodies and the quasi-governmental body, of 
which C. M. Sheaffer is chairman, was necessary to bring 
about this placing of the big railroad system on coal 
rations. The announcement was made October 11 by 
Harry A. Garfield, 
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The plan was devised by a committee composed of the 
following: C. M. Sheaffer, chairman, commission on ¢q 
service; D. E. Spangler, commission on car sery ce; ¢ 
W. Kirtley, assistant to R. S. Lovett, director, priority 
in transportation; E. H. DeGroot, Jr., chief, division at 
car service, Interstate Commerce Commission; A. ¢. 
Gutheim, attorney-examiner, Interstate Commerce (Com. 
mission; L. A. Snead, representing the fuel administra. 
tion; T. H. Watkins, president, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation; J. Lloyd, Jr., of the Altoona Coal & Coke 
Company, Altoona, Pa.; W. K. Field, president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Company and president National Coal Association; 
and B. W. Warren, attorney for the fuel adminisirator, 

In explaining why this was done the fuel administrator 
said: 

“Representations were made some time ago by mine 
operators on the Pennsylvania system that their Coal 
was being confiscated by the railroad, whose right to do 
this is unquestioned. This diverted a good deal of com. 
mercial coal already contracted for, which displeased deal- 
ers to whom it had been consigned. It resulted also in 
confiscation of cars that would otherwise have been 
available for commercial loading. Often the railroad was 
obliged to keep coal on the cars longer than is necessary 
in the regular course of business. 

“All producers of bituminous along the Pennsylvania 
lines will contribute pro rata to the fuel needed for its 
operation. Operators who have already agreed to supply 
the road with the amount that would be deemed their 
correct percentage will continue their contracts and re- 
main unaffected by the new order. 


“Other mines must contribute the amount declared to 
be equitable by the Fuel Administration, at the govern- 
ment price. The amounts required will, in some instances, 
interfere with delivery of full consignments called for by 
their contracts with customers. But the railroads must 
be kept running. The Fuel Administration suggests that 
operators withhold coal from persons or corporations 
needing it least, and that they attend particularly to the 
supply of other railroads than the Pennsylvania. 

“It is deemed particularly essential that coal needed 
by the United States government be not interfered with. 
The Fuel Administration may make a special priority 
order jn special cases and intends to care fully for do- 
mestic users. Munitions plants and firms manufacturing 
necessities of life would come into the priority order 
class. The plan is expected to show immediate results 
in an increased supply of coal cars and a steady, equitable 
flow of fuel to the railroads.” 

Two sets of orders will be required to carry into effect 
this plan of apportioning coal. The first will be those 
issued by the fuel administrator, directed to the pro- 
ducers of coal; the second will be the priority of trans- 
portation orders, issued under the priority of transporta- 
tion law, and the agent for the issuance of which, by the 
president, is R. S. Lovett. Not many priority of trans- 
portation orders will be needed for the rationing of the 
Pennsylvania system because there are 700 mines on its 
lines and the main question as to it is that of price. 
Under the apportionment orders issued by Garfield, the 
railroad company will receive coal from operators who 
otherwise would send their product to other consumers, 
under contracts calling for such coal. 

The railroad confiscated coal being shipped under con- 
tract, and, according to a prior ruling of the fuel ad- 
ministrator, such coal had to be paid for at the coniract 
price, In the announcement made by Garfield’s office, 
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October 13, 1917 
the statement is made that the right of a railroad to 
confiscati coal for its own use “is unquestioned.” 

The law fact in respect of such coal is that no one has 
ever gone to court raising the question as to the right 
of a carrier to seize coal for use in its engines. The 
only cases brought into court raise the question as to 
the party entitled to receive pay, and how much pay, for 
coal that has been seized and converted to the use of 
ithe railroad so converting to its own use property en- 
trusted to it as bailee for hire. 

These orders, for the coaling of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, are the first of a series to be issued by the fuel ad- 
ministrator. It is his intention to use the priority law 
to its full extent. It may be suggested that he is not 
the priority agent. That suggestion is of no value. Both 
the fuel administrator and the priority agent are the 
representatives of the President in whom Congress vested 
powers to take complete charge of the production and 
distribution of coal, the movement of cars and every 
other necessity. The fuel administrator and the priority 
agent are his agents and if the President tells Garfield 
to issue priority orders, by that fact alone is Robert S. 
Lovett set aside. 

In this instance the fuel administrator, the priority 
agent, the representatives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Sheaffer committee worked together. 
The possible conflicts were avoided by this co-operation. 
There are many who think the priority law, having been 
passed and signed after the Esch car service law, modi- 
fied it to the extent that their provisions may be brought 
into conflict. Those holding such views believe it was 
not really necessary for the fuel administrator to consult 
with the representatives of the Commission, except for 
the purpose of obtaining facts and views as to what 
should and what could be done. 


LAKE CARGO COAL DISTRIBUTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
At the request of the Canadian Pacific, the President 
October 9 lifted the embargo on lake cargo coal to the 
extent that Fred C. Baird thinks it should be removed. 
In other words, the President and everybody concerned 
have decided to allow Mr. Baird to make the distribution 
of coal as between the northwestern states and the Cana- 
dian Pacific and other users of lake coal in the Dominion 
of Canada. 


A straight question as to whether it is more essential 
that the people of the northwestern states shall be kept 
warm this winter than that the railroads leading to the 
fighting front shall be kept open, was placed before Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, fuel administrator, October 8. The 
Canadian Pacific, through its attorney in Washington, 
George E. Snyder, presented figures tending to show that 
Dr. Garfield must modify the scheme for distribution of 
coal to such an extent that 573,000 tons of lake cargo 
coal must go to Canadian ports before December 1, the 
close of navigation on the great lakes, or that carrier must 
curtail its service to the ports of Halifax, Montreal and 
Vancouver. American military supplies and soldiers are 
being sent through those ports because American ports 
are congested to such an extent that the Canadian Pacific is 
Carrying American supplies both east and west. 

Mr. Snyder put the matter before the fuel administra- 
‘or with no more softening than shown in this recital. 
The fundamental fact is that about 180,000 tons of coal on 
days of maximum shipments are being sent to Lake Erie 
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ports. Under the allotment thus far made, 150,000 tons 
must go to upper American lake ports. In their first talk 
Dr. Garfield said that the Canadian ports could have the 
surplus that might remain after the 150,000 tons per day 
for American ports had been provided. 

If the Canadian road could be assured of 30,000 tons a 
day and navigation continued up to December 1, its ne- 
cessities could be met. But there is not an average dump- 
ing of 180,000 tons a day. The average, Mr. Snyder said, 
runs nearer 150,000 than 180,000. There is no assurance, 
either, that navigation will be possible to December 1, 
hence the appeal of the Canadian Pacific for a relaxa- 
tion of the rule that 150,000 tons must be sent to Ameri- 
can upper lake ports and only the excess to the Canadian 
ports. A memorandum submitted to Dr. Garfield shows 
the following in connection with the actual requirements 
of lake cargo coal for the use of the Canadian Pacific in 
order that it may operate its railroad until the opening of 
navigation in 1918: 

Require- 


Total ship- 
ments, 1916. 


Shipped 
to 


Balance 
to go. 
366,600 
96,000 
89,000 


Oct. 1st. 
634,000 
113,000 
153,000 
186,000 


Fort William 

Fort William (slack) . 
Jack Fish 

Byng Inlet 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Port McNichol 
Montreal (for bunkers) 


25,000 
46,000 46,000 30,000 16,000 


1,342,000 1,675,000 1,135,000 573,000 


Owing to car shortage and consequent curtailment of lake 
shipments in the fall of 1916, the year 1917 was started with a 
deficiency of 500,000 tons, which accounts for the increase of 
tonnage necessary for 1917. 

The above balance of 573,000 tons required is already under 
contract from the following firms which are bound to deliver 
if released from the embargo: 

Cambridge Colliers Company, Cleveland, O. 

Valley Camp Collier Company, Cleveland, O. 

Schroder Kelly Collier Company, Cleveland, O. 

Maryland Coal and Coke Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The balance of 573,000 tons is absolutely the least amount 
which will keep the Canadian Pacific Ry. equipment under 
movement, and if this amount is not received from the Erie 
lake ports before December 1, when navigation closes, it will 
be necessary to reduce transportation facilities to the extent of 
the deficiency in coal. 


At the request of Dr. Garfield, Fred C. Baird, the man 
in charge of the lake cargo ccal business at Cleveland, 
worked out a plan he believes will result in giving the 
Canadian Pacific the coa] it will nede. It was neces- 
sary for the exports administrative board to lift the em- 
bargo on Coal a little to enable the Canadian ports to be 
supplied, but Mr. Baird believes he can supply both mar- 
kets and avoid answering the blunt question as to whether 
it is better to keep the lines to the trenches open or to 
close them in some degree so as to keep the civil popula- 
tion of the northwestern states warm. 


TRANSPORTATION OF COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Reports just compiled for the railroads’ war board indi- 
cate, it says, that unless something unforeseen occurs, the 
amount of anthracite coal transported by the railroads this 
year will exceed the tonnage of any previous year by a 
considerable amount. 

According to the reports, which show the operation of 
the nine anthracite railroads, the aggregate anthracite 
tonnage transported by these roads during the eight 
months’ period ending August 31, this year, was 7,668,382 
tons more than in the same period last year—an increase 
of 17.18 per cent. 

To produce this increase, the anthracite roads carried a 
gross tonnage of 52,291,445 tons for the mine mouths as 
against 44,623,063 for the first eight months of 1916. 

The increase for the month of August alone, this year, 
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over August, 1916, was 1,583,609 tons, or 28.35 per cent. 
The July increase was 24.38 per cent and the June in- 
crease 25.24 per cent. These figures, the board says, indi- 
cate that recent reports to the eftect that there has been a 
severe curtailment in the production and distribution of 
anthracite coal are based on rumor rather than facts. 

The anthracite roads include the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway, Lehigh Valley Railroad, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, Dela- 
ware & Hudson Company, Pennsylvania Railroad, Erie 
Railroad, New York, Ontario & Western Railway and Le- 
high & New England Railroad. 


ORDERS OF FUEL ADMINISTRATOR 


The Traffic World Washinytun Bureau, 
It is the order of the fuel administrator that coal from 
“wagon” or “snow bird” mines may be shipped in box 
cars. Announcement to that effect, without apology to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for any usurpation 
of its powers under the Esch car distribution part of the 
act to regulate commerce, was made on October 9 by 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield’s press agents. The announcement 
was dated October 7, but as a matter of fact it was not 
put into the mail in time to reach those concerned until 
the later date. 


In the same announcement Dr. Garfield laid down the 
rule for the settlement of accounts when a railroad has 
confiscated coal for fuel purposes. The announcement, 
however, does not cover the point made by a number of 
coal mine operators—namely, that the railroads that are 
seizing coal are unbalancing the market by absorbing 
free or non-contract coal to such an extent that it is 
incumbent on the fuel administrator to exercise his au- 
thority to apportion fuel so that if there is to be suffer- 
ing, it shall be prorated among all users of coal, railroads 
and manufacturers alike. 

The announcement purports to be a summary of rulings 
issued by the administrator. They have the effect of 
law, but they have received only limited circulation. The 
object of the summary was to give more widespread infor- 
mation as to them. 

Coincident with the issuance of this summary was the 
promulgation of new rulings, among which are those per- 
taining to confiscated coal and wagon-mine fuel. Most of 
the new matter, however, consists of regulations intended 
to prevent jobbers acquiring what the fuel administration 
regards as abnormal profits. According to the announce- 
ment the orders prescribe that all jobbers must register 
with the Federal Trade Commission by October 25, stating 
the financial interest of all stockholders and partners of 
jobbing concerns in mines producing coal. Another rule 
concerns methods of accounting by dealers, which the 
fuel administration wishes to reduce to a uniform basis, 
in order to make comparisons of cost without injustice 
to anyone. Uniform cost sheets are being prepared for 
distribution to dealers, who are required to furnish re- 
ports monthly, or at any time these are desired by the 
fuel administration at Washington or state fuel admin- 
istrators. 


Jn describing the rulings made by Dr. Garfield, the press 
announcement says: 


“Coal confiscated by railroads for their own use may 
be purchased from the owner at the price under which 
it was consigned when confiscated, if this is not above 


the figure set by the President. Exception must be made 
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when it has been consigned under a contract thai woul 
stand in court, made before the presidential order, jp 
which case the railroad must pay the higher figure, jf it 
wants the coal. 

“One of the most difficult problems the fuel administra. 
tion has had to solve is that of who should pay the cog 
of hauling coal from ‘wagon mines,’ which have no raj 
connection to the railroad. Thousands of these mines 
have started up lately, because of the high price of Coal, 
without which they could not be operated at a profit. 
Loading cars from wagon mines, after the haul, is slow, 
which has meant the holding of cars longer than advisable 
at loading points. 

“The fuel administrator directs that the product of these 
mines be shipped in box cars, when it is sent to the gen- 
eral market by rail, thus saving the open cars for the 
use of mines where the loading can be done most quickly, 
Where box cars are used by wagon mines a charge of 75 
cents per ton, in addition to the President’s prices, is 
permitted, to cover the cost of hauling and loading, The 
fuel administrator also rules that where these wagon 
mines make deliveries directly to consumer by wagon or 
truck, the cost of the haulage may be added to the Presi- 
dent’s prices.” 

The summary of the rulings, made by the press agents, 
is as follows: 


“Where coal has been confiscated by a railroad for its 
own use, it may be sold to the railroad by the owner 
thereof at the price at which it was consigned when 
confiscated, but at no higher price; provided, however, 
that if the price at which it was consigned is above the 
price fixed by orders of the President and of the fuel 
administrator it shall be billed at the price so fixed, un- 
less it is consigned in compliance with a bona fide con- 
tract enforceable at law, which was in existence when the 
price of such, coal was fixed. 


“Coal delivered direct to the consumer from the mine, 
by wagon or truck (whether from wagon mines or other 
mines), shall be sold at not more than the prices fixed 
by the President and the fuel administrator, plus the actual 
cost of hauling. 


“Coal bought by a railroad for its own use as fuel from 
a wagon mine hauling to such railroad, shall be sold at 
not more than the prices fixed by the President and the 
fuel administrator, plus the actual cost of hauling. 


“No charge for hauling may be made by an operator 
of a wagon mine, or paid by the purchaser of the coal, on 
coal shipped by rail, except where such shipment is made 
in box cars, in which case an additional charge not to 
exceed 75 cents per ton may be made. In all other cases 
the price of wagon mine coal on board cars shall not 
exceed the price prescribed by the President and the fuel 
administrator for coal at the mine.” 


CONFERENCE ON INCREASES. 


The Investigation and Suspension Board held 4 
conference October 12 on tariffs filed by the carriers, in 
compliance with the Commission’s order requiring them 
to remove the discrimination found by it in No. 7865, 
Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. South- 
ern et al., 46 I. C. C., 527. The railroads propose to re 
move the discrimination, on or before November 1, by it 
creasing the rates to Bristol, Tenn.-Va., instead of lowering 
those to Johnson City, which, as the Commission views 
the matter, is entitled to rates no higher than the city 
on the border between Tennessee and Virginia. 
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WAR TRANSPORTATION TAX 


The Trafic World Washington Rureau, 

A statement as to what the war revenue tax law, passed 
at the recent session of Congress, really means, has been 
expected from the internal revenue officials of the Treas- 
ury Department before this time, but it has not been made. 
It is admitted by those who have made studies of the law 
that the construction placed on its terms. by Secretary 
McAdoo, who naturally will be influenced by the technical 
experts of the internal revenue section of the Treasury, 
will be more important than the language of the act itself, 
wherever there is the least possibility of placing two 
constructions on that language. 

Railroads are not specifically taxed in the measure. 
They come in under the regular corporation tax and on 
the war excess profits tax provisions of the law. 

On and after November 1 shippers or receivers of 
freight, express or passengers on railroad trains, or the 
users of automobiles in competition with common carriers 
by rail, however, are subjected to special taxes. The war 
taxes on facilities furnished by public utilities, such as 
common carriers by railroad, by the terms of the law are 
to be paid by the users of such facilities. They are: 


3 per cent of the amount paid for transportation by rail or 
water or by any form of mechanical motor power in com- 
petition with carriers by rail or water, on freight consigned 
from one point in the United States to another; 

1cent for each 20 cents or fraction charged by express com- 
panies for transportation from one point in the United 
States to another; : 

§ per cent of the amount paid for the transportation of persons 
by rail or water or by any form of mechanical motor power 
on a regular established line in competition with common 
carriers, from one point in the United States to any point 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico where the ticket 
is issued in the United States. No tax is imposed on com- 
mutation or season tickets for trips less than thirty miles, 
or in cases where the fare does not exceed 35 cents. 

10 per cent of the amount paid for seats, berths or staterooms; 

If a mileage book used for transportation or accommodation 
is purchased prior to November 1, 1917, or if cash fare is 
paid, the conductor or agent collecting the fare is required 
to collect the tax. A ticket purchased before November 1, 
1917, shall not be taxed if partially used, but otherwise it 
will not be valid until it bears evidence that the tax has 
been paid; 

j per cent on the amount paid for the transportation of oil by 
pipe line; 

jeents for each telegraph, telephone or radio dispatch originat- 
ing in the United States where the charge is 15 cents or 
more. 


A carrier making no charge for transporting a commodity 
heeause of its ownership thereof, or for any other reason, is 
required to pay a tax equivalent to the amount which would 
be imposed if it received payment, except in the case of com- 
modities which are necessary for its use in the conduct of its 
business or the business of another line constituting a part 
of the same railroad system. 

No tax shall be imposed upon services rendered to the United 
States or to any state, territory or the District of Columbia. 

Persons collecting the foregoing taxes are required to make 
monthly returns and monthly payments to the government. 


Internal revenue officials are inclined to rule that the 
three per cent tax on freight bills, effective November 1, 
will have to be paid on freight bills paid November 1, re- 
gardless of the time when the transportation was begun 
or completed. Prepayment of freight on shipments not 
likely to arrive at destination before November 1 would 
result in avoidance of the tax. 


THE TRANSPORTATION TAX 


Information as to the method of applying the new war 
lax to the sale of passenger and freight transportation 
has been given out by the Southern Pacific, whose officials 
have been studying the act recently passed by Congress. 
The announcement says: 

“Of primary importance to the more populated centers 
is the announcement that suburban commuters will escape 
laxation under the provision which exempts commutation 
trips for distances of forty miles or less, and which limits 
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taxable tickets to a valuation of over thirty-five cents. 

“The new law becomes effective November 1 and im- 
poses a war tax of eight per cent on passenger fares 
except as noted and three per cent on all freight ship- 
ments. 


“This passenger tax is to be imposed upon tickets which 
are part of through trips to Canada or Mexico. To other 
foreign countries a stamp tax is placed on all tickets 
costing over ten dollars. 


“The Southern Pacific, on its Pacific system, carries 
about four million passengers a month. Auditor T. O. Ed- 
wards of the company estimates that of this number the 
amount exempted because of commuter or low rate classi- 
fication will be three million. This leaves a million a 
month, or twelve million passengers annually subject to 
taxation on the Southern Pacific system alone. Baggage 
charges are not taxable. 

“The application of the tax to mileage or scrip sales is 
awaiting further information from government officials. 


“Ticket agents will collect’ the war tax at the time of 
the sales of transportation. The tax on cash fares will 
be collected by conductors, who will also be responsible 
for collecting the tax on tickets sold prior to November 
1 and not used until that day or later, provided agents 
have not already collected the tax and made a notation 
to that effect on the ticket. 


“The rate of ten per cent will apply on the purchase 
of seats in observation cars, berths or staterooms on its 
river steamers. Sleeping car tickets also come in for ten 
per cent, the method of collection to be announced by the 
Pullman Company. , 


“The three per cent tax on freight charges offers no 
exemption either as to amount or distance, except on 
shipments for the U. S. government, or the states, and on 
export and import business, and strictly company busi- 
ness, such as the transport of materials for the use of 
the carrier itself or its subsidiaries, over its own lines. 
A special clause excludes also amusement business, such 
as theatrical and circus trains, which come under dif- 
ferent provisions of the bill. 

“Considerable discussion is being had, due to lack of 
rulings, as to whether the tax on freight will include re- 
frigeration, switching, reconsignment and similar charges 
for special services. 


“While the government holds the carriers responsible 
for the collection of this tax, the bill provides that the 
person purchasing the service shall pay the tax. 

“This will throw a vast amount of special accounting 
work on the railroads. The Southern Pacific, for instance, 
will have to maintain a special force of clerks to handle 
the vast detail involved and to make monthly returns to 
the government. When it is considered that the Southern 
Pacific, on the Pacific System alone, handles twelve mil- 
lion taxable passenger transactions and from twelve to 
fifteen million freight transactions a year, the size of the 
special accounting can be appreciated. The Southern Pa- 
cific plans that on prepaid freight the shipper will be 
furnished a receipt for his war tax on the bill of lading. 
On freight sent collect, the tax will be put on the con- 
signee’s freight bill. On the basis of the fiscal year ending 
June 30 this year, the Southern Pacific would collect on 
freight taxes alone for the government, from two million 
and two million five hundred thousand dollars. On freight 


traffic for that. period the gross freight revenue amounted 
to $81,576,000, and. approximately $1,500,000 on passenger 
traffic—an enormous total of $4,000,000 a year.” 
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ADVANCED RATE PROCEDURE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The letter of Mr. A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary, 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La., in your 
issue of September 22, brings up the same subject that 
was suggested by myself at a conference of the regional 
committee of the National Industrial Traffic League with 
the officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
about the beginning of September. 

My suggestion was that the railroads formulate some 
plan to advise the shippers of proposed changes of freight 
rates. These proposed changes are filed with the Com- 
mission and they take the responsibility of passing upon 
them without giving the shippers an opportunity to pro- 
tect their interests. I do not refer to the general ad- 
vances which are proposed to the Commission for a flat 
percentage increase in all their tariffs, but where specific 
advances are made locally in individual cases and which 
advances are not brought to the attention of the shipper. 

I recognize the fact that if this was made a universal 
practice it would entail a great deal of work on the car- 
rier. For instance, in the line of material in which we 
are most vitally interested, as sand or gravel, we and 
other shippers in our line could be advised in advance 
that the carriers contemplate changes in the rates from, 
say, the Mount Holly, N. J., territory or the Albany, N. Y., 
territory or the southern New Jersey territory, or the 
Granville, Pa., territory and then, if we are interested, 
should have the right to demand from the Commission 
as to what those contemplated changes are and the Com- 
mission should so advise us. 

The Commission has been increased by the addition of 
two more members, and I do not think that they have 
ever been hampered by Congress in having their requests 
for any additional and necessary expenses refused. 

We would be glad to inform the Commission as to what 
particular territory we are interested in. Mr. Moore 
states: “This would not entail any great expense or labor 
at the hands of the Commission, because in specifying 
the general rank and file of tariffs covering various com- 
modities terms such as classes, classes and commodities, 
lumber and forest products, cement, brick, lime, etc., could 
be used. In other words, I do not mean that each and 
every individual commodity should be enumerated, nor 
an unreasonable amount of detail as regards territorial 
application, but am sure if serious consideration would 
be given to this suggestion, that the Commission could 
evolve a system which would carry out the fundamental 
thought underlying the same, i. e., furnishing the shipper 
a reasonable amount of information by which he may 
take steps to protect his own interest.” 

There is another method by which the equity of all 
rates could be obtained and arrangements be made to file 
same without protest from the shippers, and in that case 
no suspension would be granted by the Commission, 
which would be for the chief rate clerks of the different 


railroads to invite representatives of the shippers to Meet 
them in their conferences and exchange views in regarq 
to the advisability of making certain changes in rates 
It might be advanced by the carriers that no shipper 
would agree to any advances, but I think that is a mis. 
taken idea, as if the carriers can show to the shippers 
that, for reasons, certain rates should be advanced and 
there would be no hardship to the-shippers in that certain 
territory by reason of lower rates from competitive ter. 
ritory, no reasonable shipper could refuse same. 

Sometimes carriers advance rates without forethought 
as to the consequences to their road and the tonnage 
drops off very materially by reason of the shippers trans. 
ferring their shipments to some other road, and where 
the possibility of this were shown, it might have an influ. 
ence upon the carrier not to make the contemplated ad- 
vances. 

There is a favorite charge by the public that the “car- 
riers charge the highest rate that the traffic will stand,” 
but no carrier finds that it pays to kill the industries 
upon which their road depend for revenue. 

Some industries in our line are located upon a road 
that will not make joint commodity rates with other roads 
for necessary materials, and I find that industrial business 
on that line languishes. This, fortunately, is not general. 

I would make a further suggestion in regard to this 
matter, which is that where changes in rates are con- 
templated, advice be forwarded to all parties interested 
in those rates which could be secured by referring to 
the railroad’s filing list of tariffs. This list should be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and they 
have the authority to issue the notice. 

I would like to have your views on this subject and 
would also enjoy criticisms of my views from other ship- 
pers. J. W. Paxson Co., 

J. S. Hibbs, Asst. General Manager. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 10, 1917. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF RAIL- 
ROADS 


Editor The Traffic World: ? 
The Philadelphia Bourse is completely in accord with 
the editorial suggestion, contained in The Traffic World 
for September 22, that the present is no time to press 
the question of exclusive federal regulation of interstate 
railroads, and the Bourse and the Philadelphia Joint Com- 
mittee on Reasonable Regulation of Railroads “have re 
sumed their propaganda”—as the editorial stated—“be- 
cause of the action of the chamber (of Commerce of the 
United States)” in submitting the recommendations of 
its railroad committee to a referendum, particularly since 
the referendum pamphlet quotes the portion of the joint 
committee’s plan which deals with federal incorporation. 
It is our conviction, and doubtless that of other con 
stituent organizations of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, that the subject of regulatory reform 
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should have been placed by the national commerce body 
pefore the business interests of the country long ago and 
we are still at a loss to understand the failure of its 
executives to do so. Twenty-one months ago the question 
was placed before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States when the Bourse introduced its original 
resolutions—on which the so-called “Philadelphia Plan” is 
pased—ai the fourth annual meeting of the chamber. The 
resolutions were approved by the chamber’s resolutions 
committee and referred to its board of directors for action. 

From that time to the last annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, the Bourse urged 
action by the directorate and the submission of the regu- 
latory principles enunciated by the resolutions to the 
member-organizations by means of a referendum. As the 
question of change became more and more discussed 
throughout the country and as Congress prepared for a 
study of the question of regulation through a special 
joint committee, the Bourse pointed out to the chamber’s 
executives the desirability of ascertaining the views of 
the nation’s business interests and placing them in con- 
crete form before the congressional investigators. 

Nothing was done, however, and during the hearings 
of the Newlands committee of Congress we saw repre- 
sentatives of the railroads and of the state railroad com- 
missions present views upon which virtually all their 
respective interests were agreed, while the business or- 
ganizations, Which have as much at stake as the railroads 
themselves, were forced to speak individually. Even then 
their interest apparently was slight and the views ex- 
pressed were anything but definite or unanimous. Might 
itnot have been of advantage had the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States recognized the opportunity 
offered it to ascertain the views of the business and ship- 
ping circles of the country and to present to the New- 
lands committee such views in concrete and crystallized 
form, on behalf of the business and shipping interests? 
So far as we know there has been no explanation made 
of the failure of the chamber to embrace this chance 
to represent business sentiment toward a matter vitally 
concerning business. 

After nearly two years of deliberation, the national 
commerce chamber, through its railroad committee, now 
comes forth with three suggestions, which, while they 
introduce the question of exclusive federal regulation, are 
so general that little can be accomplished by submitting 
them to the constituent organization unless the latter in- 
clude in their favorable votes some specific recommenda- 
tions. 


It is of little use to consider federal incorporation, regu- 
lation of the issues of securities, and of intrastate rates 
Which affect interstate commerce unless the correlating 
and basic subject of reorganization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission also is considered. That the increased 
bowers and vastly increased business which the general 
fecommendations made by the chamber’s railroad com- 
hittee would cause would require an enlargement and 
teorganization of the Commission no one will attempt to 
deny. Any suggestions for legislation to make regulation 
‘reasonable’ and comprehensive must of necessity be ac- 
‘companied by suggestions as to how such new regulation 
shall be conducted. The Bourse and the joint committee 
have in their respective plans provided for regional com- 
hissions, but recognize the equal importance and value 
of the opposing recommendations for reorganization of the 
Commission put forth by The Traffic World and others. 

The purpose of both this body and the joint committee 
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in putting forth definite suggestions is not to offer an 
argument-proof panacea for the present ills in the field 
of regulation, but merely to provide a basis for discus- 
sion, out of which and under the direction of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, should be developed 
a definite, well-rounded program of regulatory change, 
bearing the stamp of approval of the majority of the busi- 
ness and shipping interests of the country. 
Emil P. Albrecht, 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Bourse and of the Phila- 
delphia Joint Committee on Reasonable Regulation of 
Railroads. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 8, 1917. 





HEAVIER LOADING OF TRUCKS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

A whole lot has been written about heavier loading of 
freight cars by shippers and receivers of freight and the 
response to the appeals of the various committee has been 
remarkable and has cut down the large car shortage which 
so threatened to demoralize business about three months 
ago. ; 

Yet there is something else that can be done to relieve 
the shortage. 

Has it not occurred to the officials responsible for the 
loading and unloading of freight cars that their trucks, 
horse, motor, or electric, are not being loaded to capacity, 
and does it not occur to these officials that if the loading 
of their trucks was supervised properly, in many cases, 
one truckload could do the work of two? Merchandise 
could be loaded and packed away ‘on the truck in an 
economical manner and thus with one truck doing the 
work of two, there would be much time, wear and tear 
on the trucks saved. Cars would be released, so much 
quicker and general expense all around would be cut down. 

The writer believes this is something that many traffic 
managers have overlooked and that if looked into will 
help out tremendously in these times of car shortage and 
lack of equipment to move the nation’s freight. 

John T. Stanley Co., Inc., 
Per F. J. Tyrrell, Traffic Manager. 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1917. 


CONSERVATION OR CONVERSATION ? 


Editor The Traffic World: 

A certain shipper, having received in every mail, pam- 
phlets, cards and other forms of circular letters from 
carriers, advising, entreating, and imploring the shipper 
to load his cars as heavy as possible, to leave no space 
unoccupied and to make one car do the work of a whole 
train, decided that there really was some merit in such 
manner of loading. 


So it came to pass that presently he received a large 
order for heaters to be shipped to a point in the territory 
governed by that mysterious monarch known to men as 
Southern Classification. 

In addition to the heaters, he had four or five sections 
of cast-iron radiators to go to the same consignee and, as 
there were two or three cubic inches of space unoccupied 
in the car after the heaters were loaded, these radiators 
were carefully packed into this otherwise wasted space. 

Now this little-understood monarch had ordained that 
heaters, or cast-iron hot water or steam heating boilers, 
should take a carload rating of fifth class with a minimum 
of 24,000 pounds; and that radiators in less-carload lots 
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were properly ratable at third class. Also, that mixed 
carloads of boilers and radiators should take fifth class 
with a minimum of 30,000 pounds. Get that. 

The weight of the boilers was 25,000 pounds and of the 
radiators, 300 pounds. The shipment was tendered car- 
riers on one bill of lading and was billed at 30,000 pounds 
and the claim for overcharge, which was promptly filed 
was as promptly declined, shipper being referred to, the 
item describing mixed carloads of boilers and radiators. 

Now, perhaps the shipper had overlooked this bet, but 
more likely he knew of it; but, using his common sense, 
a commodity singularly unknown to some railroad officers, 
rightly judged that such rating was to be applied on 
mixed carloads of boilers and radiators and not on a 
carload of boilers with two or three hundred pounds of 
radiators thrown in. 

In order to save car space and the carrier the expense 
of handling a less-carload shipment through transfer sta- 
tions, as well as to keep the shipment together, this ship- 
per has had to pay 30,000 pounds at fifth class rate in- 
stead of 25,000 pounds at fifth class and three hundred 
pounds at third class. In other words, in following to the 
best of his ability the advice and admonitions of the car- 
riers on his 300 pounds of radiators he had to pay the 
charges for 5,000 pounds. If his boilers had only weighed 
23,700 pounds he would, no doubt, have been charged 
30,000 pounds also. 

Needless to say, he now believes conservation, as un- 
derstood by carriers, to really mean conversation. 

Edward C. Owens, 
Transportation Dept., Utica Chamber of Commerce. 
Utica, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1917. 


SHREVEPORT CASE ARGUMENT 


The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau, 

Another installment of thought on the original Shreve- 
port case and its numelous appendices was unloaded on 
the Commission October 11 in arguments on I. and S. No. 
958, the case created by the Commission’s suspension of 
the rates on live stock, lignite, and a few other commodi- 
ties carried in Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 2-B, filed in compliance, 
as the carriers thought, with the Commission’s definite 
order in the Shreveport case. As usual, the alignment 
was between Louisiana and the railroads on one side and 
Texas on the other, with some shippers on each side, 
according as they think their interests lie. Bystanders 
on the side lines of this historic struggle were the big 
packing interests, with plants in Texas, Oklahoma and 
other points. 

They, represented by Ross D. Rynder, H. K. Crafts and 
Luther M. Walter, contend that the Commission should 
not allow the Fonda rates on live stock to become effective 
because they are not in agreement with the mileage scale 
rates established by the Commission in Formal Docket 
No. 4262, for application from Texas into Oklahoma pack- 
ing centers. Although Armour and Morris would be bene- 
fited, so far as their Oklahoma plants are concerned, 
Messrs. Crafts and Walter, the latter the attorney who 
managed the first and famous Shreveport case, stood with 
Mr. Rynder in asking that the Commission make cattle 
rates throughout the southwest uniform. They did not 
express a perference for either the scale prescribed in 
No. 4262 or in the scale suggested by the Commission in 
its order that resulted in the preparation of the suspended 
Fonda tariffs. 

The morning session of the whole-day discussion was 
used by George L. Atkins, representing the Shreveport 
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Packing Company and the commercial interests of Shreye. 
port generally, and R. C. Fulbright, attorney for the Texas 
& Pacific. The former went to a good deal of trouble to 
point out that Shreveport, after many years of effort, has 
succeded in getting a packing plant established at that 
point. It is true, he said, it is not a big one, having a 
capacity of only 100 head of cattle or 500 hogs a day, py 
it cannot grow, because the adjustment of rates, resulting 
from the Texas commission’s orders, is so much more 
favorable to the Texas packing plants. He said cattle 
from Texas are hauled to Wascom, Tex., twenty miles 
from Shreveport, there unloaded and driven to Shreve. 
port because the difference between the state and inter. 
state rates is so great as to make such an operation pos. 
sible. For instance, he said a carload of cattle can be 
sent from Tyler, Tex., to Wascom for $26.40. From Tyler 
to Shreveport would cost $73.20. Naturally the shipper 
unloads at Wascom and drives his animals to Shreveport, 
Likewise, the Louisiana man desiring to ship into Texas 
drives to Wascom, rather than pay the higher rates. At. 
kins said he did not desire to charge that every head of 
cattle to or from Wascom was sent there to avoid the 
payment of the higher interstate rates, but that it is the 
common understanding in Shreveport that that is the fact 
in most instances. The principles of the Kanotex case do 
not apply when the shipper, taking advantage of a state 
rate, takes his freight from the railroad and uses some 
means of transportation, other than a common carrier by 
rail. 

Mr. Fulbright, in his argument, quoted liberally from 
the testimony of Texas cattle men tending to show that, 
while in their testimony in chief they said there might 
well be lower rates on cattle moving in the distinctly cattle 
country part of the state than in the eastern part of Texas 
and western Louisiana, because of the greater volume of 
the movement, on cross-examination they admitted that the 
small shipper in east Texas is entitled to as low rates 
to a market in Louisiana as he is to a market in Texas. 

At the afternoon session attorneys for the big packers, 
Samuel H. Cowan and L. Nickels were scheduled to pre- 
sent the views of the Texas people and the intervening 
big packers. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Commission, on petition filed by defendants in case 
8712, Commercial Club of Mitchell, S. D., et al. vs. Ahna- 
pee & Western et al., has reopened for the purpose of 
reargument both oral and on briefs its report as now made 
covering proportional rates from Mississippi River cross- 
ings to Mitchell, S. D., and live poultry rates from Mitchell, 
S. D.; to New York, N. Y. Opening briefs to be filed by 
all parties by November 1, and reply briefs by November 
20. Oral argument will be held at Washington, D. ©, 
November 22. Pending further order the effective date 
of the Commission’s order of July 5 is indefinitely post 
poned in so far as it relates to that part of the case which 
is to be reargued. 

Petition of the Missouri Pacific in case 6917, Sub-No. 1, 
Hayden Brothers Coal Corporation et al. vs. D. & S. lL 
et al., to cancel rates prescribed by the Commission to 
stations on K. C. N. W. and for a division of the increase 
of 15 cents per ton on coal which became effective t0 
these stations on July 23, denied. 

Petition of the Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of South Dakota requesting the suspension of tariffs 
filed by defendants in case 7809, Beaver Valley Milling 
Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., under the Commission’s decision 
in this proceeding, denied. 
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TRUCK AND TRAILER IN OPERATION 
p-No. 1, 


& S. L ipon the presumption that a preliminary study of the the time spent in loading and unloading truck, assumes 
ssion to local hauling conditions has shown that the roads are first importance. It is imperative, therefore, that’ this 
increase hard-surfaced and that the maximum grades do not exceed lost time be reduced to the minimum. The truck to be 
ctive to ten per cent. a profitable investment, must be kept moving. It is too 


On long hauls the lowest hauling costs are obtained 
Where the tonnage moved per trip is greatest. In such 
tase the additional hauling capacity afforded by the use 
of the trailer assumes prime importance. If the truck 
tals three tons working alone, when with the trailer 


costly an article to be used as a loading platform, and 
should be kept under pay load as much of the time as 
possible. This may be accomplished by the use of one 
or more trailers. Extra trailers may quickly be put in 
or taken out of service, and when not in use represent 
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a much smaller investment than the same carrying Cca- 
pacity in motor trucks. 

If only one trailer is used it can be loaded’ while the 
truck is making the trip alone, and be picked up by truck 
every other trip. Two trailers can be used to still better 
advantage, while a fleet of three trailers makes a very 
efficient hauling unit, especially where loading and unload- 
ing take up a large part of the truck’s time. In the latter 
case it may be found good practice to use truck only 
as a tractor and keep it in motion almost continually. 
One trailer may be kept at each end of the haul, while 
truck is in transit with the third trailer. 

To illustrate the importance of utilizing the trailer as 
a loading platform, in place of the more expensive truck: 

A conservative estimate of operating cost for a five-ton 
truck is $16 a day. Every minute this truck is not in 
motion it costs 2 2-3 cents—every hour $1.60. The truck 
not only makes no money while standing still—it loses 
money. It makes money only while in motion. If it can 
be kept moving ten hours a day, so much the better—the 
profits will be correspondingly greater. 

Say the trailer costs $4 a day to operate, or two-thirds 
of a cent a minute, or 40 cents an hour. For every hour 
it is used in place of the truck it saves the difference 
between $1.60 and 40 cents. Moreover, to ‘this amount 
must be added the profit the truck makes when it is kept 
under pay load. When truck is running it not only makes 
the $1.60 an hour operating cost, but a profit besides. 
When it is standing still it loses the $1.60 an hour oper- 
ating cost plus the profit it might have made by being 
under load. 

On short hauls the reversible feature of a trailer is 
a great saver of time and labor. With a reversible model 
it is not necessary to turn the trailer around—truck may 
be attached to either end, and the trailer can be backed 
in a moment into any position desired. It is not neces- 
sary laboriously to detach the draw-bar from one end of 
the trailer and fasten it to the other—both ends are alike. 
The only time lost in reversing the trailer is the time it 
takes the truck to turn itself and back into position to 
receive the coupling link. The item of reversibility saves 
more time than might be imagined. For example, say 
it takes six minutes to reverse an ordinary trailer which 
makes four trips a day. It must be turned around or re- 
versed at the end of every trip, or eight times during the 
day, with a total elapsed time for the day of 48 minutes. 
This is time lost in more ways than one, as the running 
time of the truck is reduced and the working time of 
labor is curtailed. The helpers must stand around until 
the turning or reversing operation has been completed. 

Below are comparative operating. costs of the 5-ton 
truck versus a 5-ton trailer: 


TRUCK. 
Per day. 
First cost of ee, $4,000 (life five years, working 300 
ee DN EF OD. obhco 6bccc cc cwiewsedectvebens _. $2.66 
Gasoline, 20 galions OS ee ee 4.40 
Oil, one and one-half quarts at 60c per gallon............ .23 


Tire cost, based on price to the consumer, S. V. pressed- 
on tires, 6-inch front and 6-inch dual rear, $330. <As- 
suming the truck will run 50 miles a day and figuring on 
the basis of the 7,000 mile tire guarantee of manufac- 


turers, this gives .047 a mile, or for the 50 miles....... 2.35 
er rr Cr MN, oan 5 ons cue aoe Cams obae name ee ware ae 1.33 
TD, I hele bn oid a la oe baie ile 6: Scans eb acmoacee nied be aes 3.50 
Insurance, fire, at $1.50 per $100, on value of $4,000 per 

Se ME We, 5k s66o¥ cc ves Re Obenees osenecbecdhSCt seas soaks .20 


Insurance, liability and property damage. This runs 
from $50 to $126 a year for a limit of $5,000 liability 
and $1,000 property damage. We have figured on the 


ee ey ee ree ere .333 
Hard grease, cups and wheels, at $6 per year............ .02 
eee Te 8 rere -016 
es wen meemeee BC OD POP COME. cc ccc cccrcsccsscnccs d 
Ce ner OC eee ee -016 





Total operating expenses of Crisek.......cccscccscccces $15.85 





TRAILER. 


First cost of trailer, equipped with 7-inch rubber tire 
$1,540 (life five years, working 300 days a year, 1,: 0 
days) eee eee eee reece eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ie vieen@s6'6' 6's $1.03 


pressed-on tires, $243.96. Assuming trailer will run 50 
miles a day, and figuring on the basis of 7,000 miles 
guarantee of manufacturers, this gives .034 a mile, or 


et I SSI ic arana! «5: oso Ke win wie oo e'RinleO alee 690 OHS. Sid 0.0 60 6 1.70 
Oe ee io a on vc boc nse ccnaes erebanass cos s 167 
Insurance, fire, at $1. 50 per $100 on value of $1,540, per 

cg | geteet pied pags po ienses eerie 077 


Insurance, liability and property damage. Trailer rate is 
25 of truck rate. Therefore the rate for a year would 


RIN ME 52 icasiis iain Sara gugt a  aao in anand SiG ame AG cba ave a <a 083 
ee ED gc ova paced enn dbpatecaeep ee pha tienes saa 003 
Interest on investment at 6 per cent per year, 5-ton | 

ee a ee 308 
License fee, estimated at $5 per year (not required in 

Re eae ei ea ae 916 


Increase of gasoline consumption and tire wear on truck, 
Lee OS Ee eer a ee eee 675 


Total operating expense of trailer ..........cceeeeeee, $4.059 


In making the accompanying calculations, the sizes of 
the truck tires were assumed to be on trucks of 5-ton 
capacity with tires 36x6 front and 40x6 dual, rear. 

In selecting these sizes five different representative 
trucks were used. The standard makes of - truck tires 
are at the present time guaranteed for 7,000 miles of sery- 
ice on trucks, and, of course, this guarantee holds good 
on trailers. However, long tests have proven that we 
should be entitled to a guarantee of at least 10,000 or 
11,000 miles when these same sizes of tires are used on 
trailers. This matter has been taken up with the tire 
companies and they have agreed that it is reasonable to 
expect a longer life for tires when used on a trailer than 
when used on a truck, but they do not care to complicate 
matters by giving guarantees for different periods of 
time. 

The items of insurance were arrived at in the following 
manner: The liability insurance for trailers is now 25 
per cent of the premium charged for trucks. The fire 
insurance is the same as charged for trucks in proportion 
to the list prices. 

The salary of drivers has been placed at $3.50 for the 
5-ton truck. As the price of drivers varies from $15 to 
$25 per week, this is an item upon which no exact figures 
can be compiled. 

For the purpose of comparison we have made the life 
of the trailer 5 years. As a matter of fact, under average 
conditions, it will last indefinitely, as it is not subjected 
to as severe strains as is the truck. 


Standard high-grade trucks and trailers have been taken 
for the basis of these calculations. 


There is no reason to believe that the amounts charged 
to trailer repairs will be as high as the figures given, and 
we have made these figures much more liberal than past 
experience in trailer repair would seem to warrant. 

Many trucks carry a helper, which slightly increases 
the operating cost of truck. When trailer equipment is 
added this makes the cost figures still more pronounced, 
in favor of the trailer, as the carrying capacity of truck 
is doubled, with no additional labor cost. 

It should be understood that the foregoing cosis have 
been figured at prevailing market prices and as nearly 
accurate as possible, but they will not fit individual cases, 
as the costs vary so widely, in class of work, cost of ma 
terials, road conditions, material to be hauled, etc. 


RAILROAD EFFICIENCY NOTES 


“The first national meatless day was officially made 
effective in the dining cars of the railroads of the United 
States October 2, and up to the present writing nobody 
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was hurt,” said E. V. Baugh, superintendent of dining 
cars of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and president of 
the American Association of Dining Car Superintendents. 
“| have naturally been expected to take the initiative for 
our railroad in all of Mr. Hoover’s suggestions. The 
‘peefless Tuesday’ was a part of our original plan and all 
the railroads who are members of the Food Administration 
acted simultaneously, with the result that no beef was 
served on Tuesday and, as far as our railroad is concerned, 
no complaints have been received. It is interesting to 
note there will be no objection to the eating of sea food 
in as great quantities as people may wish and, as we are 
now entering the winter months when oysters and seafood 
will be plentiful, the occurrence of a beefless day every 
now and then will not be felt.” 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany announces that for the duration of the war all Tues- 
days on its dining cars will be beefless. The company 
is also co-operating with the United States Food Admin- 
istration in other ways and all menus are prepared in 
accordance with suggestions made by the Food Admin- 
istration. e 

The train dispatchers are loyally co-operating with the 
government in facilitating the movement of freight, and 
have issued a pamphlet, “The Train Dispatcher’s Part in 
the War,” written by C. J. McDonlad, assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation, Southern Pacific Railway. Copies 
of this pamphlet may be obtained at 7122 Stewart avenue, 
Chicago. The following suggestions regarding the train 
dispatcher’s supervision of railroad locomotives is an ex- 
ample of the work that is being done: 

“See that every engine on your division makes more 
than 75 miles per day. The nearer you come to actually 
doubling that daily mileage the better. Your roundhouses 
and your shops are going to become more effective; they 
are going to give you engines that are steaming better, 
engines that are not leaking, engines that can do a full 
day’s work any time they show up for call. Yes, they are 
going to do this because the shop forces are just as anx- 
ious to contribute their efforts to make this trial of the 
American railroad system a success aS you are. But the 
work that an engine does is entirely up to you, Mr. Dis- 
patcher. You are the one who can handle company ma: 
terial on trains that could not otherwise handle full ton- 
nage. You are the one who can move the company coal, 
or company oil, so as to fill up storage points at odd times 
without interference with regular traffic. You are re- 
sponsible for meeting points, for intermediate loads, for 
local service, and all of those important factors that affect 
train loading. You will have to watch the straggling 
loads, the branch train connections, the short cars and the 
‘mpties. You are going to do these things better, and 
you are going to run full tonnage trains from one end of 
the division to the other.”—Food Administration Bulletin. 


The last but one opening in the Southern Pacific’s tracks 
on the Portland division have been filled in now with the 
Completion of the work on the Dollarhide trestle on the 
Oregon slope of the Siskiyous. The remaining opening 
is of a permanent character. 

William Sproule, president of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, has announced that, in order to enable its employes 
to participate in the new liberty loan, the company will, 
® the request of any employe, subscribe for any amount 
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of bonds desired, not exceeding twenty-five per cent of 
the yearly salary, and will advance the whole subscription 
price, allowing the employes to repay the amount ad- 
vanced in monthly installments over a period of two years. 
This company made a similar offer to its employes with 
respect to the Liberty Loan 3% per cent bonds, and at 
that time 19,970 employes, representing 27 per cent of 
the total number of persons employed on all the com- 
pany’s lines, subscribed for an aggregate amount of 
$1,918,800. The Southern Pacific has also undertaken to 
circulate the patriotic posters which are to be used in 
furthering the campaign and will display the posters all 
over its system. 

The passenger department of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road announces that a new form of mileage ticket will 
be placed on sale October 15, the mileage coupons of 
which will not only be accepted for railroad fare, but 
will also be accetped at their face value of two and one- 
quarter cents each, when offered in payment for meals 
in dining cars; excess baggage charges; storage charges 
on baggage; Western Union telegraph messages; and 
taxicab or baggage transfer service at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and Pittsburgh. These tickets will be 
restricted to the lines east of the Ohio River and west 
of Philadelphia. The tickets will be issued in books of 
one thousand miles each and sold at $22.50. They are 
distinctive from all other forms of mileage tickets—that 
is to say, only the coupons in this particular form of book 
can be used for the additional services named. They will 
be accepted for passage of one or. more persons, and in 
payment for the above named services to such persons, 
within one year from date of sale. 

There is a large waste of food in railroad shipments due 
to defective packages, which are damaged in transit and 
spill their contents. The Pennsylvania Railroad issues a 
loss and damage bulletin regularly, showing how barrels 
and crates break, causing loss of vegetables, how casks 
leak and lose their liquid contents, and how small ship- 
ments of vegetables in packages are damaged by coming 
in contact with heavy freight—Food Administration Bul- 
letin. 































Figures given out showing the saving in power accom- 
plished by the Southern Pacifie’s Lucin cut-off across Great 
Salt Lake show that one hundred and ten million tons have 
passed over the cut-off since its construction. In terms 
of average car loading this would take about four million 
cars—making a continuous train 37,000 miles long—enough 
to reach one and one-half times around the earth. Had 
this traffic been hauled over the old line, it is stated, it 
would have necessitated the running of 172 million addi- 
tional car-miles and the extra work of lifting a whole 
carload a million miles in the air,, or lifting a whole ton 
up to the sun and lowering it again. Thirty trains and 
train movements a day have been saved, with a corre- 
sponding saving in fuel and other train expenses. 


The second liberty loan campaign among the employes 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad was inaugurated October 9 
with an address by President Samuel Rea, at a meeting 
of about 200 officers of the company, at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Rea pledged the support of the management to aid the 
government in making the loan a success, and urged full 
co-operation on the part of all employes. Other addresses 
were made by Vice-Presidents Henry Tatnall, W. H. Myers 





and A. J. County, and by Capt. John P. Green, retired 
vice-president; James F. Fahnestock, treasurer; and R. L. 
O’Donnel, assistant general manager. J. C. Johnson, su- 
perintendent of telegraph, presided. Mr. Fahnestock re- 
ferred to the fact that 53,160 employes of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad subscribed to a total of $3,440,600 of the bonds 
of the first liberty loan. He urged that every effort should 
be made to double this record with the second loan. Those 
in attendance were the officers of the company who have 
been designated to take active charge of the field work 
of the campaign, on all parts of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Lines East of Pittsburgh and Erie. Approximately 
sixty-five committees will be organized to cover all por- 
tions of the railroad, and upward of 1,000 men will be 
enlisted in the work of personal solicitation. It is part 
of the plan to make a personal and individual appeal, 
within a week at the latest, to each of the 160,000 em- 
ployes on the lines east. 

A world’s record is claimed for California to-day in the 
volume of fruit and perishable food products which she is 
putting into the maw of a hungry globe. In a statement 
issued by the Southern Pacific Company, announcement 
is made that in the last ninety days the Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press has carried 27,000 cars of fruit and other perishables 
out of California for the east. This sets an average for 
the three months of 300 cars a day, a volume of traffic 
of this character never equaled anywhere. The extraor- 
dinary fruit movement is still going on, with the carriers 
flooded with demands for equipment. The Pacific Fruit 
Express, half the stock of which is owned by the Southern 
Pacific Company, has not only exhausted its own supply 
of equipment, which last year amounted to 12,500 cars, 
but has hired at high premiums, it is stated, between 8,000 
and 9,000 cars of foreign equipment to keep things moving, 
and is throwing brand new cars into the market as fast 
as they are delivered. The new equipment, which has 
been delayed by government requisitions on foundries and 
car shops, is arriving now at the rate of twenty or thirty 
a day. G. W. McClymonds, general manager of the Pacific 
Fruit Express, estimated that the deciduous fruit move- 
ment from California to the east over all the roads up to 
October 1 has been 16,267 cars as against the high move- 
ment of 13,566 last year. 

Every ton increase in the average load per freight car 
for all equipment in the United States releases an addi- 
tional 100,000 cars over the whole country. With this 
fact in mind, the National Canners’ Association has issued 
a bulletin on car service, designed to make the most effi- 
cient use of freight facilities in moving the 1917 output 
of canned goods.—U. S. Food Administration Bulletin. 





Boneless beef is now being shipped from the British 
colonies for army supplies and effects considerable saving 
in ocean freight. The bones are trimmed out of the beef 
before shipment, reducing the weight 20 per cent in some 
cases, permitting more compact stowing in the coolers, 
and leaving the bones near districts where beef animals 
are raised, to be used for fats, fertilizer and other by- 
products.—U. S. Food Administration Bulletin. 

“Do your Christmas shopping early. It may seem 
strange to some,” says H. E. Huntington, general pas- 
senger agent of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way, “that this appeal should come from a railroad. The 
idea is more generally associated with the stores and 
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shops. To those, however, who have some understanding 
of the conditions under which the railroads are now work. 
ing, the appeal will seem natural enough. War require. 
ments have placed an exceedingly heavy burden on the 
railroads. In order fo facilitate freight movement, it has 
been necessary, in many instances, to curtail Passenger 
service. If those who come to Rochester from the gyr. 
rounding towns to buy will begin now to get their Christ. 
mas buying out of the way, it will avoid congestion and 
crowding of trains during the few days just previous to 
Christmas. For those who expect to send presents to 
friends and relatives at a distance, early shopping is im. 
perative. Congestion in freight service has resulted ip 
many firms and individuals resorting to the express serv. 
ice in shipping commodities which have, heretofore, gone 
by freight. The result is that express service is now 
working at capacity. During the past few months business 
has increased 50 per cent. The country has a million 
men at training camps receiving and sending a large vol- 
ume of mail. The demands upon the postal service have 
been greatly increased. The desire to get Christmas pres- 
ents through to a distance on time should in itself be 
incentive enough to induce the public to attend to these 
matters early. Under the present conditions it becomes 
a patriotic duty.” 


CALIFORNIA CO-OPERATION 


The railroad commission of California has issued the 
following to all railroads, shippers and receivers of freight 
in the state: 


The commission directs the attention of all railroads, ship- 


pers and receivers of freight to the necessity for co-operation 
in the matter of prompt handlirg of carload shipments during 
the present unusual situation arising from war conditions. 
Preferential handling of troop trains and supplies is required 
by the Federal government for its own purposes and for the 
needs of the allies ard the normal husiress of the carriers must 


therefore be served after the requirements of the govrnment 
have been cared for. 

The present season is one of unprecedented crop movement 
and the earrest efforts of all must be directed teward the 
prompt handling of the available car supply if the necessity for 
placing embargoes against certain classes of commodities is to 
be avoided. 

Notwithstanding the increase in traffic hy reason of the large 
crops and the requirements of the Federal government, it is the 
opinion of the commission that a conservation of cars equiva- 
lent to the increased traffic can he obtained by sincere and 
unselfish co-operation during the present emergercy. The peak 
of the car demand may he expected in the month of Novem- 
ber and the maximum co-operation of the carriers ard the 
shippers and receivers of freight will greatly relieve the present 
situation and prevent conditions heccmirg acute, with the pos- 
sibility of embargoes on any specific commodity. 


FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF RAILROADS. 
Transportation lines should expedite the movements of all 
carload shipments. should move empty cars to loading 
points without delay and should give preferred attention 
to the repair of all had order cars that same may be re- 
stored to service with the minimum of delay. Affer gov- 
ernment requirements under preferential orders will have 
been satisfied and orders for cars for the movement of 
perishable products, the remainirg supply of cars should he 
equitably distributed to shippers in accordance with the 
sequence in which car orders have heen placed. In no other 
manner can discrimination he eliminated as hetween ship- 
pers, and it is recommended that this method he strictly 
adhered to by all transportation companies in the distri- 
bution of equipment in response to shippers’ orders. 
FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF SHIPPERS : 
Shippers should place written orders for cars with the 
agent of the railroad at the point of loading, specifying the 
commodity, number and kind of cars, the date same are 
required and the destination of the shipmert. Cars should 
be loaded promptly and to full capacity with weight of 10 
per cent in excess of the marked capacity of car, or where 


the weight of the commodity will not equal the marked 
capacity of the car, shippers should load to the full cubic 
capacity. The availahle supply of cars will be increase 


if all cars are loaded to maximum capacity irrespective of 
carload minimum weights as specified by published tariffs 
of carriers. When cars are loaded furnish shipping instruc- 
tions promptly to the railroad agent. Avoid diversion of 


ears in transit and if such diversion is absolutely necessary 
have instructions placed with transportation companies In 
ample time to permit diversions to be accomplished without 
delay to equipment en route. 
FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF RECEIVERS. 
Receivers of freight should unload all cars promptly and 
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during the present emergency should disregard the free 
time allowed under demurrage regulations. Prompt notice 
should be given agents as to the tracks upon which car- 
load shipments are to be placed on arrival and immediate 
notice should be given when cars are made empty that they 
may be assigned for the use of other shippers. Do not use 
ears for storage, even if demurrage is to be paid. Reduce 
all possible the delay in handling cars at terminals by 
reason of “Sight Draft against Bill of Lading’’ shipments. 
When bills of lading are not presented promptly cars re- 
quire placing on hold tracks and additional switching and 
delay in placing at the point of unloading. 


DAMAGE BY USE OF HOOKS 


(Consul Augustus E. Ingram, Bradford, England, in Commerce 
Reports) 


Because of the difficulty of importing sufficient suitable 
wood the government has restricted the use of packing 
cases in the export trade. Since the order went into 
effect bales and trusses have been used for the shipments 
to the United States of wool, mohair, or silk yarns, wool 
dress goods, mohair cloths, woolen cloths, worsteds, wool 
coat linings and certain cloth such as cotton checks, cot- 
ton cretonnes, lustrine cotton linings and waterproofed 
cotton cloths. Packing cases are now being used prin- 
cipally for silk cotton linings, wool damasks, and some 
wool dress goods. 

The injury done to cloths packed in bales or trusses 
through the rough use of hooks by dock laborers and 
stevedores is apt at times to be a serious and annoying 
matter, as the responsibility may be difficult to determine. 
The Textile Mercury (Manchester, England), in its issue 
of Sept. 8, 1917, states that the hook which does the mis- 
chief is a long, two-pronged fork that will thrust its way 
through half a dozen pieces of cloth. The journal adds: 
‘There is, however, another hook which presents on the 
‘business end’ a serrated or saw-like appearance of sev- 
eral prongs rapidly broadening out from the points. These 
are much less injurious and usually only affect the wrap- 
ping, of which they grasp a considerable surface. Though 
not quite so certain to hold from the laborer’s point of 
view, they are a compromise to which no objection should 
be taken.” The article further states that the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce has recently addressed all the 
leading shipowners suggesting that the use of hooks be 
stopped—though the Mercury thinks an exception might 
be made in favor of the hooks just described—but very 
many shipowners have replied that the handling of bales 
would be facilitated if they were made smaller and if 
they were provided with “lugs” or “ears” of the wrapping 
material at the corners of the bales into which the hooks 
could be thrust. 


These suggestions may be of interest to American ex- 
porters, as well as importers. 


THE WASTE OF CAR SPACE 


(September Bulletin of the National Association of Credit Men) 

The article in the July Bulletin regarding waste of car 
Space is of vital importance to all of the members who 
do a large volume of shipping, and every possible effort 
Should be put forth to increase the heavy and prompt 
loading of railway equipment. Every car should be loaded 
to capacity, or 110 per cent of capacity, which is the 
largest load the railroads will handle. 

In the Pennsylvania Bulletin it is suggested that where 
two shipments are going from the same city to the same 
destination that the shippers combine their loads in one 
car. This would undoubtedly cause considerable expense. 
However, we all realize that some sacrifice must be made 
and shippers should be glad and willing to stand this 
extra expense, and most shippers are doing that at the 
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present time. This is no time for “Dollar Patriotism.” 
We must defeat Germany, and to do that means the heart- 
iest kind of co-operation. 

At the present time, when the railroads are enjoying 
the largest earnings they have had in recent years, we 
believe they should also “do their bit” by co-operating 
with the shippers in loading cars to the capacity of the 
car. We believe the one thing which will cause the ship- 
ping public to load cars heavier is for the railroads to co- 
operate. At the present time there is one rate on what 
is known as a “less-than-carload” shipment and lower 
rate on a “carload.” On some commodities a shipper can 
get one rate on 25,000 pounds and a reduction in his rate 
of from 10 per cent to 25 per cent, if he loads 30,000 
pounds. 

We believe the railroads should at this time co-operate 
with the shipping public in loading cars to capacity, by 
giving a graduate rate on the cars which are loaded over 
the minimum. The legal minimum authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission -is based to a consider- 
able extent on commercial conditions and not on the carry- 
ing capacity of the car. This legal minimum could be 
used as 100 per cent and the rates graduated on that 
basis. There are shippers who, regardless of circum- 
stances, will insist upon loading minimum cars, and these 
people will, no doubt, be reached with this graduated rate. 

To illustrate this, there was recently shipped by one 
of the largest railroads in the country, whose earnings 
were over 25 per cent last year, a car containing 8,000 
pounds of company material. This car had a carrying 
capacity of 100,000 pounds and a possible carrying capacity 
of 110,000 pounds. 

The president of a large lumber company recently ad- 
dressed a communication to Washington as follows: 

“Strange as it may seem, we have just received an 
inquiry from a certain large railroad in which they ask 
our people to quote prices on three or four minimum cars. 
The sales department has replied, in view of the existing 
conditions, they could not quote on minimum cars, but 
the prices attached were for minimum cars.” 

This should illustrate in the most vivid manner that 
while it is the duty of every shipper at the present time 
to use all the available car space, at the same time, when 
the railroad companies themselves misuse cars in this 
manner, there are, no doubt, some shippers who will do 
likewise, unless some inducement is offered, and in view 
of the fact that maximum capacity loading creates a large 
excess in car earning over that obtained from legal mini- 
mum loading, there is ample opportunity for the applica- 
tion of a graduated rate as an incentive to capacity loads. 

The question of credit and market of the consignee often 
enters into the question of the amount of goods that the 
shipper is willing to have transported to him, For in- 
stance, his credit might be considered good for 40,000 
pounds of freight, while there would be some hesitating 
in crediting him with the value of 80,000 pounds of freight. 

Then, as to the question of market, 40,000 pounds might 
te as much as the consignee would feel justified in stock- 
ing at one time on regular terms and would feel entitled 
to some compensation, either in price or in more time in 
which to pay the bill, if asked to accept 80,000 pounds. 

In view of the fact that increased loading means in- 
creased car revenue for the carrier without any appre- 
ciable difference in the cost of haul, it would seem that 
there would be justice in the carrier making it an object 
to the consignor, or to the consignee, as the case may 
be, toward capacity loading by making a graduated rate 
based on the size of the load. 
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ANOTHER RATE ADVANCE? 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Another demand for an increase in freight rates is ex- 
pected by those who opposed the last move in that direc- 
tion. The reports to that effect that have been coming 
from New York are being taken as representing the views 
of railroad managers. They are being read, too, as propa- 
ganda, prepared by the publicity representatives of the 
railroads and the association of railroad security holders. 
The opponents of higher rates are decidedly pessimistic. 
They believe the public has been led to believe the rail- 
roads are in an awful condition and that, while that popu- 
lar idea prevails, no real headway can be made against 
the move. The Commission, in law the representative 
and guardian of the interests of the shipper, has no one 
to spread the thoughts of either the majority or the 
minority, to counteract this move, if it were deemed de- 
sirable to tell the public something. 

Its attitude is that its reports speak for themselves. 
They do—to those who obtain them, but they speak to only 
a comparatively small number of persons. The Commis- 
sion was subjected to a great deal of criticism for its 
report in the fifteen per cent case, based on the theory 
that it had given the railroads nothing. The fact is the 
eastern railroads obtained a large part of the money for 
which they asked, although not in the form in which they 
presented their request. These discouraged attorneys for 
shippers are particularly gloomy because the senators who 
have fought hardest for them heretofore are now in the 
groups of “wilful men” or are in the smaller group of 
those for whose expulsion many organizations are adopt- 
ing resolutions. La Follette, Cummins, Gronna, Kenyon, 
Smith, of Georgia, Hardwick, and Vardman are the hardest 
fighters for lower rates and against advances. The dis- 
couraged ones think the following dispatch sent out from 
New York is typical of the work that is being done, to 
prepare the way for a request for a twenty per cent ad- 
vance in rates: 

“Sentiment is again working for an increase in rates. 
It is thought that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might grant some increase as a war measure. If it were 
found after the war that the rates were too high they 
easily could be reduced. it is claimed. Much is expected 
from the appointment of new members of that body. 


“Renresentatives of western roads, and possibly also of 
southern roads, expect to take up with the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission before the end of the present month 
the avestion of hirher freight rates. While it is undecided 
whether recent monthly renorts of the railroads encour- 
age any hove of further advances in rates, those of the 
western rosds have shown marked effects unon net reve- 
nues of rising operating costs. This is particularly true 
in the Northwest. Aveust gross earnings of Northern Pa- 
cifie, Chicago & Northwestern, St. Paul and Union Pacific 
together increased $2 280000, while net earnings, after 
taxes, decreased $2.701000. Atchison’s August gross in- 
creased $1.192.000 and its net after taxes fell off $214.000. 
There are a few notable exceptions. Southern Pacific, for 
instance, increased its gross by $1,553,000 in August and 
its net by $537.000. 

“Sonthern roads are also showing the cumulative effect 
of higher onerating costs, but their gross is still running 
well ahead of last year, and their net is either ahead or 
not far behind. It is to be expected that the full effect 
of rising prices will reach them in the near future. East- 
ern roads are running behind last year in net, but the Com- 
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mission would probably not consider that they had as yet 
fully tested the rate granted them, which became effective 
April 1. 

“A favorable point for the railroads which has received 
little recognition, but which is certain to have a helpfy] 
influence, is the fact that refunding operations in 1918 
will be less than 50 per cent of what may be termed the 
normal average. 

“Statisticians have computed figures showing that next 
year American railroads will have only $82,000,000 of ma- 
turing obligations aside from such short-time notes as they 
may have issued in the past two years. This compares 
with nearly $200,000,000 of maturities this year, and more 
than $170,000,000 in 1919. In fact, the average annual 
refunding requirements of American roads are about $200, 
000,000 annually. This: small amount of maturing obliga- 
tions will be helpful in decreasing competition with goy. 
ernment financing.” 





ADVANCES FOR WESTERN ROADS? 


(Wall Street Journal) 

Representatives of western roads, and possibly also of 
southern roads, expect to take up with the Commerce Com- 
mission, before the end of the present month, the question 
of higher freight rates. In the decision of the 15 per cent 
case, dated June 27, the Commission suspended all of the 
proposed higher tariffs of the western roads, but allowed 
them to file new tariffs on coal and coke increasing rates 
not more than 15 cents a ton. It suspended all the pro- 
posed tariffs of the southern roads except those on coal, 
coke and iron ore. It likewise suspended all the proposed 
tariffs of the eastern roads except those on bituminous 
coal, coke and iron ore, but indicated increases ranging 
from 12 to 15 per cent in the classified rates which these 
carriers might make. 

Then the Commission proceeded to say: 


The things which they (the carriers) believed several months 
ago would happen have net happened. None of us know what 
the future may develop. We do not-believe that it would be in 
the interests of anyone to now resume hearings in detail as to 
the suspended tariffs. As stated, we believe that the facts 
which have been developed constitute a full and sufficient basis 
for arriving at a iust conclusion with respect to the prop»sed 
increased rates. We shall, through the medium of the monthly 
reports of the carriers, keep in close touch with the onerating 
results for the future, and if it shall develop that the fears 
which have prompted the carriers are realized, or that their 
realization is imminent. we shall be ready to meet that situa- 
tion by such modification or amplification of the conclusions 
and orders herein reached and entered as are shown to be 
justified. * * * The record will be available for considera- 
tion in any further proceedings that may be necessary or av- 
propriate in this connection in the future, and any suhstantially 
changed conditions which may develop can he promptly, ade- 
quately and fairly dealt with. The foundation for any such 
action can doubtless hest be laid in conferences between the 
Commission and representatives of the carriers and of the 
shippers. The existing public sentiment to which we’ have 
referred, and the manner in which the proposals of the car- 
riers have been presented and handled by them, indicate a 
feeling of mutual confidence, which at many times in the past 
has been regrettably absent. 


While it is an open question whether recent monthly re- 
ports of the railroads encourage any hope of further ad- 
vances in rates, those of the western roads have shown 
marked effects upon net revenues of rising operating costs. 
This is particularly true in the Northwest. August gross 
earnings of Northern Pacific, Chicago & North Western, 
St. Paul and Union Pacific together increased $2.380.000, 
while their net earnings, after taxes, decreased $2,701,000. 
Atchison’s August gross increased $1,192,000 and its net, 
after taxes, fell off $314,000. There are a few notable éx- 
ceptions. Southern Pacific, for instance, increased its gross 
by $1,553,000 in August and its net by $537,000. 

Southern roads are also showing the cumulative effect 
of higher operating costs, but their gross is still running 
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well ahead of last year, and their net is either ahead or 
not far behind. It is to be expected that the full effect of 
rising prices will reach them in the near future. Eastern 
roads are running behind last year in net, but the Com- 
mission would probably not consider that they had as yet 
fully tested the rate relief granted them, which became 
effective gradually from April on. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A third summary of the results in August, covering 126 
railroads with a mileage of 167,641, made public by the 
Commission October 8, shows a decrease in the net per 
mile for the country as a whole, due entirely to a slump 
in the western district. The fall was from $492 to $489 
per mile. That was produced by the fall in the western 
district from $414 to $393 per mile. That decline in the 
West resulted, not from any decrease in the amount of 
money taken in, but wholly from an increase in operating 
expenses much greater than the increase in the operating 
revenue. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue in- 
creased from $220,858,999 to $248,499,907; expenses from 
$138,760,917 to $166,474,091, and there was a decline in 
the net from $82,098,082 to $82,025,816, or from $492 to 
$489 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from $82,- 
856,595 to $95,205,635; expenses from $53,905,318 to $65,- 
474,952, and the net from $28,751,277 to $29,730,683, or from 
$856 to $885 per mile. This improvement in the net for 
the eastern district may be attributed to the advance in 
class rates allowed by the Commission in its 15 per cent 
decision. 

In the southern district the operating revenue increased 
from $34,960,726 to $41,374,084; expenses from $22,944,888 


to $28,556,807, and net from $12,013,838 to $12,817,277, or 


from $359 to $382 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $103,- 
241,678 to $111,920,188; expenses from $61,910,711 to $72,- 
442,332, and net fell from $41,330,967 to $39,477,856, or 
from $414 to $393 per mile. 

For the eight months ending with August the revenue 
for the country as a whole increased from $1,564,045,143 
to $1,766,802,859; expenses from $1,049,340,905 to $1,245,- 
807,233, and net from $514,704,238 to $520,995,626, or from 
$3,088 to $3,112. 

The net in the eastern district continues to be unfavor- 
able in comparison with the corresponding months of the 
preceding year. The revenue increased from $594,252,565 
to $661,889,454; expenses from $407,270,842 to $493,088,533, 
but net fell from $186,981,723 to $168,800,921, or from 
$5,573 to $5,018 per mile of road. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $268,- 
992,457 to $310,292,820; expenses from $177,283,419 to $212,- 
220,271; and net from $91,709,038 to $98,072,549, or from 
$2,746 to $2,921 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $700,- 
800,121 to $794,620,585; expenses from $464,786,644 to $540,- 
498,429, and net from $236,013,477 to $254,122,166, or from 
$2,367 to $2,536 per mile. 


COMMISSION ORDER 
The Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been allowed to intervene in Case 9804, Hall-Zimmer- 
man Coal Co. et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 

ot Tramnass ampanation cf belgaa” Masia tetlog sea 

service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

2 
Time and Manner for Filing Claims. 

Pennsylvania.—Question: On July 18, 1916, we made a 
small shipment to our order, notify one of our customers 
in the South. In rebilling this shipment at some junction 
point the railroad people billed it as a straight consign- 
ment and the shipment was so delivered to our customer 
notwithstanding the fact that the shipment was plainly 
marked to our order, notify our customer. 

The matter dragged along quite a while during which 
time we made a futile effort to eollect the money from 
our customer and at the same time endeavored to secure 
the co-operation of the agent at destination, but all with- 
out result. Finding we were up against it, we finally made 
claim for the shipment on March 8, 1917, eight months 
after the shipment was forwarded, and the railroad people 
have now declined to pay the claim on account of the 
legal limit for the filing of claims having expired before 
our claim was filed. We could very readily have filed 
claim for this shipment, but owing to the circumstances 
always felt perfectly safe in a case like this. Will you 
kindly give us the benefit of your experience in a case 
like this? ’ 

Answer: Section 3, paragraph 3 of the uniform bill 
of lading, now provides that claims for loss, damage or 
delay must be made in writing to the carrier within six 
months after delivery of the property. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in interpreting this provision said, 
in rule 510, Conference Rulings Bulletin 7, that it “is 
legally complied with when the shipper, consignee, or 
the lawful holder of the bill of lading, within the period 
specified, files with the agent of the carrier, either at the 
point of origin or the point of delivery of the shipment 
or with the general claim department of the carrier, a 
claim or a written fiotice of intended claim describing the 
shipment with reasonable definiteness,” and referred to 
the United States Supreme Court decision of G. F. & A. 
Ry. Co. vs. Blish Milling Co., 241 U. S., 190. 

In that case the court said that the parties to the bill 
of lading could not waive the terms of the contract under 
which the shipment was made and hold the carrier to a 
different responsibility from that fixed by the agreement 
made under the published tariffs and regulations. -It fur- 
ther held that a telegraph notice of claim from shipper 
to the carrier, taken with previous telegrams stating the 
facts and identifying the particular shipment lost, was - 
in substance the making of a claim within the meaning 
of the’ bill of lading stipulation—the object of which was 
to secure reasonable notice, and to apprise the carrier 
of the character of the claim. 

In a recent case in the Supreme Court of North Dakota, 
Shark vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 164 N. W. Report 39, 
the court said that the bill of lading stipulation regarding 
the time and manner of giving notice had been sufficiently 
complied with when, prior to the expiration of the six 
months’ period, oral complaint was made to the railroad’s 











shipping agent of its failure to deliver, and the company 
acted on such complaint, and referred to the Blish Milling 
Co. case as stating that the purpose of the stipulation 
was not to escape liability, but to facilitate prompt inves- 
tigation. We seriously doubt if the United States Su- 
preme Court decision and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rulings will permit of such a broad interpretation 
of the bill of lading stipulation as were given them by 
the North Dakota court, but even so, it would seem that 
unless your claim was actually made, either verbally or 
in writing to the carrier within the six months’ period, and 
the cairier actually acted on it and began tracing and in- 
vestigating it, that your claim is barred. 
* % ae 
Express Company Delivery to Non-Agency Station. 


South Dakota.—Question: Each year we have more or 
less trouble losing shipluents which are billed to inland 
towns and are carried to some delivering point other than 
that to which billed, and each year we issue instructions 
to the ailierent express companies to hold or return such 
shipments to us tor coirect billing instructions. 

We wish you would advise us through the columns of 
The ‘irauic World whether, when a shipment is billed to 
an inland town showing destination as such, and ship- 
ment 1s accepted aud billed to the town as shown by the 
bul of lading, and is carried to some point other than 
that to whica it is bilied account of this being an inland 
town, we cun hoid express colupanies responsible for 
damages account of delay, or goods being spoiled account 
of Lbe.ng deiuyed, atter we have given them such a notice 
in wing. 

Answer: Section 6 of the uniform express receipt pro- 
Viues “when prope:ty is destined to a pont at which no 
€Ap.esS COu.pauy Nas an agency it should pe marked with 
the name ur Lhe express sialon at which delivery will 
be accep.ed. If not so marked it will be carried to the 
e€xLTcss S.acion neaiest tue destination point and arrival 
nouce given consignee.” ‘this sectiun was considered by 
the interstate Commerce Commission, In the Matter of 
Exp.ess hates, Practices, etc., 28 1. C. C., 1381 (see Traftic 
Would, Aug. 9, 1913, page 312), and was one of the rules 
that the Colulmission held was just and reasonabie, and 
as a proper regulation regaidiug the manner and method 
of deiivenng pruperty tor transportation by express. 

‘he Comuluission having issued an order in a matter 
over wh.ch it has complete jurisdiction, and the express 
company having published in its tariffs and receipt a rule 
in cumphauce with the Commission’s order, neither the 
shipper nor the carrier can waive the terms of this re- 
ceipt, and hold the carrier to a different responsibility 
from that fixed by the agreement made under the pub- 
lished tarifis and regulations. Consequently, the express 
company is under no duty to comply with your instruc- 
tions to return goods biiled to a non-agency station and 
not to deliver them to some station other than that named 
in the receipt. 

+ - * 
Injury to Shipment by Freezing. 

Ohio.—Question: During February this year A shipped 
from Chicago, Ill., 49 cases of eggs consigned to C at 
Cieveland, O., the shipment was delivered B at Chicago 
on February 12, when the temperature was ranging from 
23 degrees above zero to 7 degrees above zero. B claims 
to have immediately loaded the eggs into an iced refrig- 
erator car which arrived in Cleveland the morning of 
February 14, having made proper time between the two 
stations, but account of the excessive amount of perish- 
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able freight which was on hand at Cleveland, O., it was 
not possible to effer this shipment to C for delivery untij 
the morning of February 16. On February 14 the mayxi- 
mum temperature was 17 degrees above and minimum 
temperature 4 degrees above. On February 15 the maxi- 
mum temperature was 15 degrees above and the minimum 
3 degrees above, and on February 16 maximum tem. 
perature was 17 degrees above, and the minimum 11 (de. 
grees above at Cleveland, O. When the shipment was 
delivered to C it was in a very bad condition, account of 
being frozen, and, owing to the condition, B suffered q 
loss of $200.03. I will quote you from several of B’s let- 
ters which have been received in their denying of our 
claim. 


Answer: The injury to the shipment of eggs might 
have occurred while in transit between Chicago and Cleve- 
land or while awaiting delivery to the consignee at Cleve- 
land. If the delay in delivery at Cleveland happened in 
consequence of an unusual press of business at that point 
the carrier, it having a reasonable equipment for all ordi- 
nary purposes, and if the goods were carried with as 
much expedition as is practicable under the circumstances, 
would not be liable for damages because-of the delay, but 
would be for any injury to the goods during the delay; 
that is, for any freezing while at Cleveland that might 
have been foreseen and guarded against. 


In the event that the freezing occurred while the ship- 
ment was in transit between Chicago and Cleveland, our 
answer to “Michigan,” published on page 497 of the Sept. 
1, 1917, issue of The Traffic World, can be given to the 
question above submitted. It will be seen from that an- 
swer that just what the measure of the carrier’s duty in 
this connection is in a particular case depends upon the 
situation and circumstances of each case and the parties. 
Probably because of this situation, and the difficulty of 
always establishing some negligence on the part of the 
carrier in the matter of freezing in cars in general use 
for carrying perishables, are the reasons that prompt 
some compromise offer or settlement from the carrier. 


% = * 


Consignor Liable for Freight. 


Missouri.—Question: On. December 9 we made a ship- 
ment of 5 bags green coffee to a consignee in Texas and, 
through error on part of the receiving line here, the ship- 
ment was billed out freight charges prepaid. When pre- 
pay expense bill was presented to us a few days later 
we returned it with indorsement that we had not author- 
ized freight prepaid on the shipment and for the carrier 
to collect from consignee. It seems as though it took 
about a month for this correction to go through and in 
the meantime the consignees had faiied, in fact, went 
into bankruptcy. 

Now the railway company has presented us with a bill 
for the charges amounting to $8.13, stating that under 
the law they are obliged to collect from us. Our con- 
tention has been that we are not obligated to pay for their 
mistakes, and had they not made an error in the first 
place the charges would have been collected when the 
shipment was delivered. Either this would have been 
the case, or if this consignee was on their credit list, they 
should then consider the $8.13, as all of the other creditors 
are handling their accounts. Will you kindly advise us 
whether or not the railway company is correct in insist 
ing that we pay this amount, or should they not be con 
sidered creditors the same as the rest of us? 

Answer: In rule 156, Conference Rulings Bulletin 7, the 
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October 18, 1917 THE 
Interstate Commerce Commission said “that it is the duty 
of the delivering carrier to collect the lawful rates on 
prepaid shipments and to correct any errors that may 
have been made by the agents of the initial carrier in 
pilling or in the collection by the initial carrier of the 
prepaid charges.” Again, in rule 314, ibid., the Commis- 
sion said that the law requires the carrier to collect and 
the party legally responsible to pay the lawfully estab- 
lished rate without deviation therefrom, but that it was 
not for the Commission to determine in any case which 
party, consignor or consignee, is legally liable for the 
charges, as that was a question determinable only by a 
court having jurisdiction. 

Now, the courts hold both the consignor and the con- 
signee liable for freight charges; the former as the party 
with whom the contract of carriage was made and who 
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thus impliedly promises to pay the charges for the serv- 
ices performed, and the latter as the presumptive owner 
of the goods, and who is thus benefited by the contract 
of carriage entered into. The carrier, having an election 
of remedies, is not obligated to collect the freight from 
the consignee. So far as the carrier is concerned, the 
consignee will be considered as merely the agent of the 
shipper to pay the freight and if he fails to pay it the 
“party who has reposed the‘ confidence must take the 
consequence of the breach of duty. Even though the car- 
rier showed a purpose to rely upon the personal respon- 
sibility of the consignee, yet it would not be deprived of 
the right to freight charges from the shipper, and could, 
as a matter of law, demand of the shipper the charges 
paid in advance. Hutchinson on Carriers, third edition, 
volume 2, section 810. 





& ; 8 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 
; E 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 
Notice of Loss: 

(Sup. Ct. of South Carolina.) Where a bill of lading 
for an interstate shipment stipulated that claims for loss 
or damage should be made promptly in writing to the 
agent at point of delivery, and, if not made within ten 
days, the carrier shoula not be liable, the carrier’s con- 
sideration on the merits of a claim not so filed does not 
operate as a waiver, and that question should not be sub- 
mitted to the jury.— Murray vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 
93 S. E. Rep. 387. 

A stipulation in a bill of lading for an interstate ship- 
ment that notice of claim for damage or injury should 
be made promptly in writing to the agent at point of 
delivery, and that a failure to give such notice within 
ten days would bar the claim, is reasonable, for the ship- 
per might give notice of damage by his agents at the 
point of delivery, their knowledge of damage being im- 
putable to the shipper, and no particular form of notice 
being necessary.—Id. 

In an action against a carrier for negligent delay in 
transportation of goods, evidence held to warrant finding 
that shipper did not give notice of delay within time 
stipulated by bill of lading.—Id. 

There is no presumption of law that a shipper claiming 
damages for delay in transportation of goods gave the 
written notice of claim required by the bill of lading.—Id. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Act of God: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Term, First Dept.) At common 
law a carrier is not responsible for loss of goods due to 
an act of God, such as an unprecedented flood causing a 
river to overflow its banks and cover the tracks in a 
railroad freight yard.—International Paper Co. vs. New 
York Cent. R. Co., 166 N. Y. Sup. 751. 

A carrier of goods is liable for their loss or damage 
only where its own negligence contributes as a proximate 
Cause to their destruction by an act of God, such as an 
unprecedented flood.—lId. 

Flood: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Term, First Dept.) In an action 

for the destruction of a carload of paper by an unprece- 








dented flood causing a river to rise and cover the tracks 
in defendant’s yard, evidence that a government weather 
observer had issued a flood warning for a rise which would 
not have endangered the cars, and that he had issued a 
notice of a higher rise without a showing of the facts 
on which the prediction was made, or that it was brought 
to the knowledge of defendant or its employes, was inad- 
missible to show defendant’s negligence.—International 
Paper Co. vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 166 N. Y. Sup. 751. 
CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 

Feed and Water: 

(Sup. Ct. of Utah.) A railroad, not having provided 
facilities for feeding horses shipped while they were in 
its charge, and before delivery to the consignee, became 
liable for any damage sustained by the shipper by reason 
of the animals having been deprived of food for a period 
in excess of 36 hours, whether the horses were in the 
cars or in the stockyard awaiting delivery, the federal 
statute permitting the confinement of live stock without 
food and water by request of the shipper for 36 hours.— 
Dee vs. San Pedro, L. A. & S. L. R. Co., 167 Pac. Rep. 247. 
Limited Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Utah.) Where a contract for the trans- 
portation of horses limited claim for damages on account 
of any one animal to $100, fixed as the declared value, and 
the shipper sold an injured mare for $75, the shipper could 
recover $80 damages on account of injuries to the mare, 
less than the declared value, and was not limited to a 
recovery of $25.—Dee vs. San Pedro, L. A. & S. L. R. Co., 
167 Pac. Rep. 247. 

Pleading: 

(Sup. Ct. of Utah.) In an action against a railroad 
for damages to a shipment of horses, where the original 
complaint declared for damages in the sum of $665, and 
was afterward amended to limit the territory within which 
damages were claimed to the states of Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, and a horse, which afterward died, having been 
injured in Utah, was worth at least $150, verdict for 
$580 was not excessive on the ground that the amendment 
removed the horse from the cause of action and reduced 
the ad damnum of the complaint of $505.—Dee vs San 
Pedro, L. A. & S. L. R. Co., 167 Pac. Rep. 247. 
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Miscellaneous ‘Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Contracts: 

(Sup. Ct. of Washington.) The right of contract be- 
tween shipper and interstate carrier is entirely abrogated 
by the interstate commerce act.—Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
vs. Longmire, 167 Pac. Rep. 80. 

Interstate Shipment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Washington.) If the interstate shipment 
of liquor was destined to be delivered in this state, and 
defendant railroad had reason to believe that such de- 
livery was intended, the liquor could be confiscated within 
the state in view of Webb-Kenyon act, March .1, 1913, re- 
moving the protection of the interstate commerce clause 
of const. U. S., art. 1 and 8, from contraband shipments 
of liquor.—State vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 167 Pac. Rep. 
103. 

It was the duty of defendant railroad to receive at Butte, 
Mont., for shipment to Alaska a consignment of whisky, 
unless it knew that the whisky was intended to be diverted 
for delivery within the state of Washington, where ship- 
ment would be contraband if not protected by permit.—Id. 

So far as original carrier of intoxicating liquor is con- 
cerned, the character of the shipment as to being inter- 
state is determined by the destination named in the bill 
of lading.—Id. 

(Sup. Ct. of Washington.) Where an interstate ship- 
ment of liquor was not routed by the usual customary 
route, the carrier was not bound to deliver it to an irre- 
sponsible auto delivery company within the state, but had 
the right to cause a deviation from the designated route. 
—State vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 167 Pac. Rep. 103. 


State Law: 

(Sup. Ct. of Pa.) Act June 9, 1911, providing that 
where goods are delivered to a carrier and a negotiable 
bill of lading is issued they cannot thereafter be attached 
while in the carrier’s possession by garnishment or other- 
wise, unless the bill is first surrendered to the carrier or 
its negotiation enjoined, does not interfere with interstate 
commerce in respect to the attachment of cars within the 
state, though engaged in interstate commerce.—Stamford 
Rolling Mills Co. vs. Erie R. Co., 101 Atlantic Rep. 824. 


Undercharges: 

(Sup. Ct. of Washington.) A railroad suing to recover 
an undercharge on an interstate shipment of live stock 
is entitled to recover, on showing the shipment, its legal 
duty to recover for the undercharge, and that its tariff 
sheets have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and published as provided by the interstate com- 
merce act.—Northern Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Longmire, 167 Pac. 
Rep. 79. 

Under the interstate commerce act, it was the duty of 
an interstate carrier, because of its public character, to 
bring an action for an undercharge on an interstate ship- 
ment of live stock, the intent of the law being that uni- 
form rates shall be established, so that the carrier must 
excuse its mistake in undercharging to the extent of 
judgment against the shipper.—lId. 

While establishment of a tariff rate under the inter- 


state commerce act depends on the tariff schedules being 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
printed and published by making them available at the 
several offices and shipping points of the carrier, also 
by posting in two conspicuous places in every depot, such 
posting is not a condition precedent to a recovery by the 
carrier for an undercharge; the establishment of the rate 
being shown by the filing and furnishing by the carrier 
of its schedule to its freight offices.—Id. 


LIABILITY UNDER CARMACK LAW 


The Illinois Appellate Court last week decided a case 
involving a relatively small amount of money, but neces- 
sitating a decision on an important question of law. 

A dealer in Michigan shipped a carload of potatoes from 
a point on the M. C. to Louisville, Ky., care of the Monon, 
the bill of lading stating that the car was shipped for 
recons.gnment. In due course of business the shipper 
reconsigned the car to New Orleans and the shipment 
was handled from Louisville to New Orleans by the L. & 
N. On the rails of this line loss and damage occurred, 
but the shipper brought suit against the M. C., contending 
that the initial carrier was liable under the provisions 
of the Carmack amendment. The M. C. contended that 
since the shipment had reached Louisville in good con- 
dition, the contract of carriage had been completed and 
the M. C., as initial carrier, could not be held liable be- 
cause the reconsignment was arranged by the Monon and 
the reconsigned bill of lading issued by that company. 
When the case came up for trial the trial court held that 
the contentions of the railway company were right, and 
dismissed the suit, but the upper court has reversed the 
judgment, holding that the initial carrier is liable for dam- 
age occurring after a reconsignment practically to the 
same extent as if the goods had moved from point of 
origin to point of ultimate destination on the original bill 
of lading. 

In view of the volume of traffic in carload shipments of 
coal, fruits, potatoes, live stock, and other commodities 
which are ordinarily first blled to some gateway or rec- 
ognized rebilling station and then reconsigned as cus- 
tomers are procured while the goods are in transit, it will 
be evident that this decision if followed by other courts 
will have a far-reaching effect. 

The case is entitled L. Starks Co. vs. Michigan Central, 
on appeal from the Municipal Court of Chicago. The lan- 
guage of the court is as follows: 

“Plaintiff, bringing suit under the Carmack Amendment 
to the Act to Regulate Commerce, to recover for alleged 
damages to a shipment of goods, was met by a motion to 
strike its statement of claim on the ground that it failed 
to state any cause of action against the defendant. The 
trial court acted favorably upon this motion and, plaintiff 
standing by its statement, the suit was ordered dismissed. 
Plaintiff appeals to this court asserting the sufficiency of 
the claim. 

“By its statement of claim plaintiff alleged that 


at Matewan, Mich., it delivered to the defendant 
one car of potatoes of the value of $372.12, to 
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be by the defendant safely transported for  plain- 
tiff for hire from Mattewan to Louisville, Ky., for 
reconsignment, and afterwards plaintiff, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., reconsigned said potatotes, and defendant, by its 
agent, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Com- 
pany, the carrier which then had said goods in its posses- 
sion for delivery at Louisville, as a part of the transporta- 
tion aforesaid, contracted with the plaintiff for hire to 
safely transport said potatoes to New Orleans, La.; that 
defendant was a common carrier for hire, operating lines 
of railroad and transporting goods for hire in interstate 
commerce, and in these dealings with the plaintiff it was 
acting as a common carrier in interstate commerce; that 
defendant, upon receiving the potatoes at Mattewan, issued 
and delivered a bill of lading, which is set up in the state- 
ment of claim in full. It recites the receipt of the pota- 
toes by the defendant in apparent good order and the 
agreement, to carry them to Louisville, Ky., for ‘recon- 
signment;’ it is alleged that afterwards, at the time of the 
reconsignment, the defendant, by its agent, the C. I. & L. 
Ry. Co., issued to the plaintiff at Grand Rapids a bill of 
lading which recited that the latter company had received 
at Grand Rapids in apparent good order the car of pota- 
toes and agreed to carry the same to destination to New 
Orleans. The bill of lading further recited that it was 
issued in exchange for M. C. R. R. bill of lad’ng, issued at 
Mattewan, Mich. It was further alleged that plaintiff sur- 
rendered to the defendant’s agent, the C. I. & L. Ry. Co., 
the bill of lading first issued in exchange for the bill of 
leding subsequently issued. It was alleged that under the 
statute it became the duty of the defendant to safely trans- 
port the potatoes from Mattewan to New Orleans in good 
order and condition, and that defendant failed to safely 
transport them, but acted negligently and without due and 
ordinary care for the safety of the potatoes, and that they 
thereby became damaged and destroyed to the extent of 
$313.42, and were delivered in New Orleans in this damaged 
condition. It was sought to recover this amount with 
interest. Plaintiff claimed other damages and expenses, 
and by its affidavit alleged the total amount of $600 to be 
due. 

“Properly read, the statement alleges that the reconsign- 
ment was made at Grand Rapids, Mich., and at the in- 
stance of the plaintiff, by the C. I. & L. Ry. and the agent 
of the defend-nt, and while the g>xod* were in the pos- 
sess‘on of the second carrier. Defendant’s argument is 
predicated upon the assumption that the reconsignment 
was made at Louisville, the destination of defendant’s 
undertaking, for carriage. From this is deduced the con- 
clusion of a completed d2livery. The argument is that de- 
fendant is liable for only such damage to the property as 
occurred prior to reconsignment at Louisville, and, there- 
fore, as the statement of claim does not allege that any 
damage occurred prior to this time, it states no cause of 
action against the defendant. 

“The cases cited in support of this are concerned with 
a completed contract of carriage by delivery, where it is 
held that after delivery a reconsignment or diversion at 
the instance of the plaintiff is a new contract imposing no 
obligations uron the original initial carrier. That is not 
this case. The reconsignment was made at Grand Rapids, 
which no one claims was the place of delivery. If the re- 
consignment had not taken place until after the arrival 
at Louisville, under circumstances which might be held to 
be a delivery, a more dfficult question would be presented 
for consideration. However, we are not called. upon to 
consider such a state of facts. 

“If the reconsignment had been made before the ship- 
ment reached Grand Rapids and while upon the tracks of 
the defendant company, there could be little, if any, doubt 
as to the liability of the defendant to transport it safely 
to New Orleans. It is the established rule in cases of this 
sort that the second carrier is the agent of the initial car- 
tier, Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Wall, 241 U. S. 87. 

“Some meaning must be given to the words ‘for recon- 
signment’ contained in the bill of lading issued by the 
defendant. Giving to them their most natural meaning, 
We should say that in connection with the entire contract 
they express the accommodation agreed to by the carrier, 
that Louisville was not fixed as the point of delivery, but 
that it should be such other point as might be designated 
by the shipper. These words are not written on the bill 
of lading in any connection with ‘Louisville, Ky.,’ or any 
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other particular words, but in a line by themselves below 
the descr:ption of the articles shipped. Therefore, when 
the C. I. & L. Ry. Co., acting as the agent of the defendant 
company, contracted to carry the goods in compliance with 
the order of reconsignment to New Orleans, it was per- 
forming the condition assumed by its principal defendant. 
The contract, under the reconsignment directions, was in 
law the contract of the defendant, the initial carrier. 

“We see no reason to exclude such a transaction as this 
from the operation of the Carmack Amendment. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that the amendment was intended to 
cover such a case; otherwise, as contended in argument, a 
frequent and common manner of contracting with carriers 
would be wholly without operation of the statute. Such a 
result is negatived by the language of the amendment, 
which in part is that ‘no contract, receipt, rule or regu- 
lation shall exempt such common carrier, railroad or trans- 
portation company from the liability hereby imposed.’ 

“We hold that under the Carmack Amendment the de- 
fendant was liable for any damages to the property which 
may be shown to have occurred during the transportation 
from Mattewan, Mich., to delivery at New Orleans, La.; 
that the statement of claim sufficiently stated a good cause 
of action against the defendant, and that the trial court 
was in error in striking it from the files. The judgment 
of the Municipal Court will, therefore, be reversed and 
the cause remanded with directions to deny defendant’s 
motion to strike the statement of claim and for further pro- 
ceedings. 

“Reversed and remanded with directions.” 


BANKERS’ RAILWAY BULLETIN 


Jean Paul Muller, formerly statistician for the Commis- 
sion, has resumed the publication of the Bankers’ Railway 
Bulletin because a change in the Commission’s monthly 
reoprt of revenues, expenses and investments of railroads 
went into effect in July. It is Muller’s intention, in the 
third week of each month, to publish an analysis of the re- 
sults of operations on the big railroads of the country— 
that is, those having revenues in excess of $1,000,000 per 
year, and which earned 95 per cent of the revenue. In the 
Septembcr bulletin Muller published a graphic chart which 
he calls a barometer of railway earnings. That issue cov- 
ers July returns reported to the Commission by the car- 
riers early in September, under oath, and. these appear to 
show: 

(1) That the rate of return on investment in railway 
property owned and leased by the 186 so-called million dol- 
lar roads was slightly lower in July, 1917 (6.81 per cent) 
than it was in July, 1916 (7.00 per cent). 

(2) That similarly the rate of return for the first 6 
months of the calendar year 1917 was lower than for 1916. 

(3) That the annual rate of return for .the seven 
months, January 1 to July 31, of 1917 (5.55 per cent), as 
against 1916 (5.87 per cent), will show a decided upward 
tendency for the next three or four months, which are 
the heaviest months for railway business. 

(4) That the annual rate of return, while for seven 
months slightly below last year, the banner year in rail- 
road history, will probably be greater than any other 
previous year, for the full year. 

(5) That considered sectionally, as shown on page 3, 
the East shows a decided falling off, seven months 1917 
as against 7 months 1916 (4.93 per cent from 6.51 per cent), 
while the South and the West show a substantial gain (6.53 
per cent from 6.01 per cent for the South and 5.86 per cent 
from. 5.37 per cent for the West). 


COMMISSION ORDER. 
The Commission has modified its order in case 4611, 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce vs. S. A. L. et al., to 
become effective December 1 instead of November 1. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problerns. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
torefuseto ..swer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 


Constructive Placement. 

Q.—During several periods within the past year our 
siding has been charged to capacity with cars placed for 
unloading and while the siding would be in such a con- 
dition additional cars consigned to us would be arriving 
and the carrier, seeing that it was impossible to place 
them on our siding on account of the lack of space, would 
hold them on their yard tracks and place them when space 
permitted on our siding. However, they charged demur- 
rage from the time they were tendered for placement until 
placed and released. We are of the opinion that the car- 
rier cannot reasonably charge us demurrage until actually 
placed on our siding and, furthermore, it was through no 
fault of ours that placement could not be made at time 
cars were tendered, as the siding can only accommodate 
a certain number of. cars. 

The point we desire to have made clear to us is—can a 
carrier lawfully charge demurrage on cars which they are 
holding on the yard tracks for a consignee for the reason 
that the consignee’s siding cannot accommodate over a 
certain quantity of cars due to limited length of same? 

A.—Your situation appears to fall clearly within the 
provisions of rule 5, section A, of the code of National 
Car Demurrage Rules, tentatively indorsed by the I. C. C. 
Jan. 17, 1916. It appears that delivery of cars could not 
be made on account of the inability of the consignee to 
receive them and therefore delivery was considered to 
have been made when the cars were tendered, provided 
the carrier’s agent sent or gave the consignee written 
notice of all cars he was unable to deliver because of the 
condition of the private track. Such notice is termed 
“constructive: placement,” and cars so placed are subject 
to demurrage charges. 

Commodity Rate Vs. Class Rate. 

Q.—I am having a dispute with a railroad company in 
regard to correct rate applicable on a shipment moving 
wholly within the state of Ohio. For example: Shipment 
moved from A to B. A commodity rate of 10 cents per 
100 pounds was in effect, with minimum weight of 10,000 
pounds. Shipment is rated in O. C. C. at second class 
rate, which was 9% cents per 100 pounds. I maintain 
that on Ohio state traffic the lowest rate governs, whether 
- class or commodity. The railroad company claims that 
when commodity rate is published it removes application 
of the class rate. 

Will you please advise through your columns if I am 
correct? If so, can you cite law covering, so that I may 
handle further with railroad company? 

A.—The I. C. C. holds, as to interstate shipments, that 
a commodity rate takes precedence of a class rate and 
takes the article on which the commodity rate applies 
out of the classification and out of the class rates from 
and to the points embraced in the commodity item. Rule 
7 (a) Tariff Circular 18-A. We are not informed of the 
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holding of the Ohio commission as to state traffic and 
its rulings are not available to us at this time. 


Charges on Full Carload Not to Exceed L. C. L. Rate and 
Actual Weight. 


Q.—A 40-foot car is ordered and loaded by shipper to 
cubic foot capacity with paper, subject to a 24,000-pound 
minimum under rule 27, Official Classification, on which 
basis the minimum mie for a 40-foot car is 26,880 
pounds. Can carrier assess and collect charges based on 
this minimum and the carload rate of freight from A to B, 
both of which are located in Official Classification terri- 
tory, even though charges on this shipment would be 
lower when based on the-~actual weight of contents and 
the less-carload rate of freight? 

A.—Under rule 11 of the Official Classification the charge 
for a full carload when loaded by shipper will be at the 
L. C. L. rate and actual weight of shipment when that 
basis results in a lower charge than would accrue at the 
Cc. L. rate and the minimum carload weight. 


No Notice of Arrival. 


Q.—Through the medium of your publication, kindly ad- 
vise whether or not it is lawful for a railroad to assess 
demurrage charges on a carload of material when con- 
signee was not advised of its arrival. 

The shipment we have in mind was made August 30 
from our factory in the Adirondacks to a point in New 
Jersey and consignees have been assessed $15 demurrage, 
which charge the writer is of the opinion should be waived, 
as consignees claim that they were never notified of the 
arrival of the car in question. 

A.—yYou are, of course, familiar with the demurrage 
rules which provide that 48 hours (2 days) free time will 
be allowed for unloading (rule 2, section A); that on cars 
held for unloading, time will be computed from the first 
7 a. m. after placement, “and after the day on which 
notice of arrival is sent or given to consignee” (rule 3, 
section C); that notice shall be sent or given consignee 
by carrier’s agent in writing, or as otherwise agreed, 
within 24 hours after arrival of cars and billing at des- 
tination (rule 4, section A); and that no demurrage 
charges shall be collected under the rules for detention 
of cars caused by delayed or improper notice by carrier 
(rule 8, section D). So we would say that if the detention 
of the car was a fact caused solely by the delivering 
carrier’s error through failure to send or give notice to the 
consignee, demurrage charges did not accrue (rule 8, sec- 
tion E). If, however, the carrier mailed notice of arrival, 
which was never received by the consignee through some 
fault not chargeable to the carrier, demurrage charges 
may be assessed, since the Commission holds that a cal- 
rier’s duty is performed when it places notice in the mail 
properly addressed. Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. E., J. & E. 
Ry. Co., 34 I. C. C. 75. 


COMMISSION ORDER, 

The Commission, acting on a petition filed jointly by the 
M. & M. T. Co., the Clyde S. S. Co. and Ocean S. 5S. Co. 
of Savannah, asking that the order entered under date 
of July 19, 1917, in Case 4800, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. et al., vs. L. & N. et al., be temporarily postponed in 
order that rail and water rates on pig iron carload from 
southern producing points to New England points may be 
increased under the fifteen per cent decision, has —— 
the effective date of said order from November 1, 1917, t 
May 1, 1918. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Traffic Lesson No. XXI 


Eastern Port Differentials—Twenty-first in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for 
the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 


and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


In the preceding lesson it was seen that the rates be- 
tween New York and points in Central Freight Association 
territory, and some adjacent points are, with certain ex- 
cep..ons, made in accordance with a system of east and 
west bound percentages, each percentage group or ter- 
ritory obtaining rates that are an agreed percentage of 
the rates between Chicago and New York. Another in- 
teresting situation arises in connection with the rates be- 
tween percentage territory and north Atlantic ports other 
than New York. These rates have a definite relation to 
the rates to and from New York; they are fixed either 
above or below the New York rates in accordance with 
certain agreed “port differentials.” 

The trade rivalry between New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Boston is of long standing, and in later years 
other north Atlantic ports, have also made a bid for the 
shipping business of the central west. The efforts to 
place the great rival ports at a definite and satisfactory 
relationship to each other as regards railroad rates extend 
back to the seventies. Some of the early traffic associa- 
tions mentioned in Lesson No. 5 were concerned with port 
differentials, because the rivalry between the ports and 
the various. lines serving them caused instability in rates 
and tended to cause rate wars. Indeed, the same disturb- 
ing forces that led to the adoption of the percentage sys- 
tem also led to an adjustment of port differentials. 


Development of Eastbound Port Differentials. 


The eastern trunk lines entered into a port differential 
agreement as early as 1869, but the differentials were 
changed in the following year and again at various times 
in the seventies. The important agreement of 1879 made 
through the joint executive committee referred to in Les- 
son No. 5 fixed the eastbound differentials as-follows: “To 
Boston and to points taking Boston rates add 5 cents to 
the rates to New York; to Philadelphia and points taking 
Philadelphia. rates deduct 2 cents per 100 pounds from the 
rates to New York; and to Baltimore and points taking 
Baltimore rates deduct 3 cents per 100 pounds from the 
rates to New York.” These differentials applied to all 


eastbound classes and commodities, except that on export | 


traffic the agreed rates to Boston were the same as the 
rates to New York. They were submitted to an arbitra- 
tion board in 1882 and were brought before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1897, but no important formal 
changes were made. In practice, however, they were not 
always observed strictly by the railroads. In 1904, when 
arate war developed, the differentials were submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for arbitration; and 
the Commission in 1905 decided on certain changes in the 
differentials on exports. The differentials came up before 
the Commission again after it received the power to pre- 
scribe maximum rates. 
Present Eastbound Port Differentials. 


The eastbound differentials provide that the class rates 
from px recentage groups 6614 to 120 to Philadelphia shall be 
2 cents per 100 pounds, and to Baltimore 3 cents less than 
the rates to New York; and to Boston from 7 cents first 


\ 


class to 2 cents sixth class higher than the rates to New 
York, excepting that in the case of export traffic Boston 
shall have the New York domestic class rates. The east- 
bound class differentials from 60 per cent territory pro- 
vide that the rates to Philadelphia shall be from 6 cents 
first class to 2 cents sixth class below the New York 
rates; to Baltimore the differentials vary for different 
60 per cent points of origin, but range from 8 to 3 cents 
below the rates to New York; and to Boston, except on 
export traffic from 5 to 2 cents above the New York rates. 
The class rates from percentage groups 60 to 120 to Rock- 
land, Maine, are the same as to Boston, subject, however, 
to a minimum equal to the rates from Cleveland to Bos- 
ton; and those to the ports of Virginia or to other “Vir- 
ginia cities are, with certain exceptions, the same as the 
class rates to Baltimore. 


The general eastbound commodity rate differentials from 
percentage groups 60 to 120 are the same as the eastbound 
class rate differentials from groups 66% to 120, except that 
in the case of Boston the following general rule applies: 
When a commodity rate to New York is the same as a 
class rate the commodity rate to Boston will be higher 
by the same differential above the rates to New York 
that is applied in fixing the class rate to Boston; and when 
a commodity rate to New York differs from a class rate, 
the commodity rate to Boston will be higher by the dif- 
ferential that is applied in determining the next higher 
class rate to Boston. As in the case of eastbound class 
rates, however, export commodity rates to Boston are the 
same as the domestic commodity rates to New York. Cer- 
tain commodity rates, moreover, are determined in accord- 
ance with special port differentials that differ from those 
that generally apply. The rates on export grain and flour 
to Philadelphia, for example, are 1 cent instead of 2 cents 
per 100 pounds less than the rates to New York; on ex- 
export grain to Baltimore the rates are 1% eents and on 
export flour 2 cents, instead of 3 cents per 100 pounds 
below the New York rates; in the case of “ex-lake grain” 
—i. e., grain transshipped from lake vessels to railroads— 
the rates, when it is destined for export via either Phila- 
adelphia or Baltimore, are 2/10 of a cent per bushel less 
than the New York rate in the case of barley and oats 
and 3/10 of a cent per bushel less than the New York 
rate in case of wheat, corn and rye. The rates on grain 
and grain products to Boston are 2 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than the rates to New York, when a shipment is 
destined for domestic use, but they are the same as the 
New York rates when its destination is in a foreign 
country. 

Westbound Port Differentials. 


The westbound port differentials which fix the relation 
of the westbound rates from New York to those from 
other north Atlantic ports are not the same as the east- 
bound differentials. Prior to 1909 for over thirty years 
the westbound rates from Boston were the same as those 
from New York to percentage territory; and for some 
time the Philadelphia westbound differentials under New 
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York ranged from 6 cents first class to 2 cents sixth class; 
and those of Baltimore ranged from 8 cents first class 
to 3 cents sixth class under New York. In 1909, however, 
the lines serving Boston reduced their westbound rates 
to the Baltimore level, and in consequence a severe dis- 
pute arose between the yarious ports and railroads con- 
cerned. In 1910 the Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
the request of interested parties, ruled that, pending legis- 
lation, the import rates from Boston, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia should be alike. 

After the investigation was completed the present west- 
bound class rate differentials were established. They pro- 
vide that the class rates from Boston to percentage groups 
71 to 120 per cent shall be the same as the class rates 
. from New York; to percentage group 60 per cent the 
class rates are from 5 to 2 cents higher than the rates 
from New York; to percentage group 67 per cent from 3.1 
to 1.1; and to 70 per cent territory from 0.7 to 0.3 cenv 
higher than the New York westbound rates. The west- 
bound class rates from Philadelphia to percentage groups 
60-120 are from 6 cents first class to 2 cents sixth class 
lower than the New York class rates to the same points; 
and those from Baltimore are from 8 to 3 cents under 
the New York westbound rates. The westbound class 
rates from Virginia cities, including the ports of Virginia, 
to percentage groups 95 to 120 are from 8 cents first class 
to 2 cents sixth class under the rates from Baltimore; 
and those to percentage groups 60 to 94 have the same 
differentials under the Baltimore rates, subject, however, 
to certain agreed minimum rates. 


The westbound commodity rate differentials from Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore are, with the exception of several 
commodities, the same as the westbound class rate dif- 
ferentials. The differential of the class rate that is the 
same or is immediately above the commodity rate is ap- 
plied in any particular instance. The Boston westbound 
class differentials are similarly applied to westbound com- 
modity rates from Boston to 60 per cent territory. The 
rates on commodities shipped from Boston to the 67 to 
71 per cent groups are the same as the commodity rates 
from New. York to 71 per cent territory, but not below 
those from Boston to 60 per cent territory; and those 
from Boston to 72-120 per cent territory are the same as 
the New York commodity rates to those groups, but not 
less than the rates from Boston to the 60 per cent group. 
The commodity rates from Virginia cities to 60-120 per 
cent territory generally are the same as the Baltimore 
rates subject to varying minima. 


Rates Between Percentage and Trunk Line Territories. 


It is evident that the percentage system and the port 
differentials go hand in hand, and that the influence of 
the percentage system is thereby extended from New 
York throughout the entire north Atlantic seaboard. Its 
influence has also been extended to the rates on ship- 
ments between percentage territory and interior points 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie. The principal rates between 
percentage territory and the interior of Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation are quoted to and from certain eastern interior 
base point or common point territories. For westbound 
rates the interior groups are Scranton and Williamsport, 
Pa., Cumberland, Md., Belington and Richwood, W. Va., 
Albany, Syracuse, Ogdensburg and Rochester, N. Y., and 
Lexington, Va. The eastbound interior basic groups are 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, N. Y., Cumberland, Md., Grafton 
and Belington-Elkins, W. Va., Lexington, Va., Connellsville 
and Johnstown, Pa., and another variously referred to as 
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the Rochester, Mt. Morris, N. Y., or Emporium, Pa., group. 
Virginia cities may also be included in both the west and 
east bound groups, because they include some interior 
points; but the relation of their rate structure to Biulti- 
more and New York rates has already been mentioned 
because they also include the ocean ports of Virginia. 
The New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore rates, more- 


. over, apply to a considerable number of interior points in 


adjacent eastern territory. The student is particularly 
referred to the eastbound rate group map of Trunk Line 
and New England territories. This map will be found 
especially helpful in the study of freight rates on ship- 
ments from points in Central Freight Association territory 
to destinations in Trunk Line territory. 

Many of the rates between percentage territory and the 
interior common point groups mentioned are made by ap- 
plying the percentage system. The rate from Columbus, 
O., to Albany, N. Y., for example, was determined as fol- 
lows: The Columbus-New York percentage, which is 77 
per cent of the Chicago-New York rates, was multiplied 
by the ratio of the Columbus-Albany distance to the Co- 
lumbus-New York distance, the product being 96; and the 
rates between Columbus and Albany were therefore estab- 
lished at 96 per cent of the Columbus-New York rates. 
Not all the rates, however, between percentage territory 
and interior eastern points were computed in this way. 
In some instances certain agreed amounts or scales were 
deducted from the New York rates; or certain arbitraries 
were added to the Pittsburgh or Buffalo rates; or specific 
rates bearing no fixed relationship to the percentage plan 
were established. When the percentage plan is applied, 
moreover, the percentages apply to relatively wider dis- 
tricts, i. e., some of the percentage groups in the central 
west are consolidated. All points within percentage 
groups 72 to 78 per cent, for example, have the same 
percentage as regards their rates to Albany. The interior 
common point groups likewise cover relatively large and 
irregular areas. Many local or small points are made 
tributary to the large basic rate centers, and take arbi- 
traries or local rates over the rates that apply to and 
from the centers. The rates to certain points in western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, moreover, “~were made 
by adding arbitraries to the Pittsburgh rates. 


Inter-territorial Rates of Interior Points of New England. 

Still another rate situation arises as between percentage 
territory and the interior points of New England. The 
westbound class rates on shipments from main-line sta- 
tions throughout the greater part of New England to per- 
centage territory are the same as the Boston class rates; 
and it has already been pointed out that the class rates 
from Boston to percentage groups 71 to 120 per cent are 
the same as the rates from New York, while those to 
groups 60-70 per cent are higher than the New York rates 
by fixed differentials. Westbound commodity rates from 
the greater part of New England likewise are the same 
as the rates from Boston, which, as was stated above, on 
shipments to percentage groups 67-120 per cent are the 
same as the New York rates subject, however, to certain 
minima; and on shipments to points in 60 per cent ter 
ritory are adjusted above the New York rates by applying 
the westbound class differentials. The westbound rates 
from New England points located on small lines and 
branch lines are higher than those from main-line stations, 
either by agreed amounts or the full local rates to the 
main-line stations. The blanketing of the eastbound rates 
throughout New England and the wide application of the 
New York rates is a great benefit to the manufacturers 
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~~ and merchants of New England, for it enables them more _ ticularly in the northern part of New England, where 
ane readily to compete for the markets of the central west traffic is relatively light, are, moreover, frequently obliged 
pu against more favorably located competitors. to. pay local rates in addition to the standard base point 
ulti- The eastbound rates on shipments from percentage ter- rates. 
ned ritory to the interior main-line points of New England In closing this account of railroad rate adjustments in 
_ are made either with reference to the rates to Boston or eastern territory it should be noted that freight moving 
7 those to Rockland, Maine. Main-line points in southern between the central west and the north Atlantic seaboard 
5 mM and central New England have the same rates at Boston, states may take different routes, and that the rates over 
arly and those in northern New England are accorded the Rock- all of these routes are not uniform. There are all-rail 
vine land rates. New England points consequently are not ac- standard, all-rail differential, lake-and-rail standard, lake- 
jane corded the New York rates on eastbound shipments, as and-rail differential, ocean-and-rail, and lake-and-canal 
ship- they are for much of their westbound business. As was routes, all of which have distinctive rates. The rates 
— stated in connection with eastbound port differentials, the charged on the all-rail standard routes are fundamental, 

rates to Boston are higher than the rates to New York while those of the other or “differential routes” are less 
| the by fixed differentials, and the rates to Rockland, Maine, by fixed differentials. A comparison of the relative rates 
y ap- are the same as the rates to Boston, subject, however, to charged over the various east and west bound routes, how- 
ibus, a minimum equal to the rates from Cleveland to Boston. ever, is chiefly of interest to shippers in the routing of 
fol- As in the case of westbound rate adjustment, New Eng- their shipments and will, therefore, be made in Lesson 
oe land points located on small lines or branch lines, par- No. 40, which deals with “Freight Routing.” 
plie 
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<< | The Freight Car--A Factor in Winning the War 

ritory 

ws (Address by E. H. De Groot, Jr., chief of the division of car are to consider here—the thing of calculation and utiliza- 
: service of the Interstate Commerce Commission, before the , i ; : 

were New England Railroad Club of Boston, October 9.) : - tion—the freight car which must be made to do its share 

raries : in “making the world safe for democracy.” 

re cific ; Aphagites acypieeonnanap of commen, het 5 eon amt seg se No less an authority than General Joffre has said that 

ae ised to _ oa a the pineal ened the present war is one of transportation, and it was a 

splied, ea oe 8 Saaae ™ a pe me ‘ high tribute, as welt as a tremendous charge, which Presi- 

r dis- eee eee ee ee upon more years O' dent Wilson uttered on April 15, when he said: 

railway service than I really like to acknowledge before 
entral’ Bf vet a group of handsome young men as are here to-night. ,,70 {he men, who run the railways of the country, whether 
entage To talk about cars is for me a work of love. My father’ railways are the arteries of the nation’s life and that upon 

same . them rests the immense responsibility of seeing to it that these 

¥ was a young freight conductor when I was born and all arteries suffer no obstruction of any kind, no inefficiency or 
agin of my life has been spent on or about a railroad. To me ‘/ackened power. 

ge and the freight car was early a thing of romance and poetry A. J. Earling, then president of the St. Paul, comment- 

made and for me it still holds its charm, notwithstanding a ing on this, said: 

e arbt very intimate acquaintance with those perverse charac- , iti 

to and Bi ‘ ‘ Obstruction may be negative as well as positive, and any 

teristics which the operating man finds so much and sO_ man who leaves undone any single thing possible to him which 

vester® J often in evidence in his daily contact with the vehicle jyould contribute to the highest operating results, Js failing to 
» made in question. of its existence. 

As a boy. I improved every opportunity to enter the We are at war, and the war’s requirements are such 
ngland. forbidden yards, there to wonder where all the cars had _ that to delude ourselves with the idea that transportation 
centage been and attribute to them all kinds of heroic experiences. can be furnished as it has been in the past, and that 
i. The I used to dream that by some magic spell I was able to business can be conducted during the war as it has been 
ine sta endow them with speech and so hear their wonderful heretofore, seems to me to be a little less than criminal. 
oe stories of travel in distant states and territories. For the Conditions are far from normal and the sooner we ad- 
s rates; veterans, set off of their trucks to end their days as rude just ourselves to this fact the better it will be for all 
ss rates offices or shelters, I felt the same sympathy as for the concerned, except the enemy. . 
cent are one-armed trainmen, who, as switch-tenders and crossing The transportation machine has not broken down, as 
those {0 flagmen, were now forced to stand aside while their more some have asserted, and it is not going to break down. 
rk rates fortunate companions rolled by on their adventurous ways. It is assimilating a tremendous aggregate of conglomerated 
tes from And so—but who can chronicle the dreams of boyhood? offerings and grinding out more ton-miles than it has ever 
he same Ina word, I loved the cars then and I love them now— _ produced before. As a whole it is being run more effi- 
bove, on whether toiling, and clanking, and grinding along in ton- ciently than it has ever been run in all its history, but 
are the Mage trains or dancing and speeding in “manifests.” it must be run with still greater skill—skill progressively 

o certain They are at once things for confidence and distrust, of greater—as time goes on. 
cent yar Iystery and commonplace, of perversity and tractability, I state with confidence that the transportation machine 
applying and, under their spell, I have wished that a Kipling might will not break down, but by that I do not mean that it 
ind rates sit in the caboose cupola through the long night hours, will run without any shocks. On the contrary, I look for 
lines and ‘0 watch them trailing in the moonlight or glistening in pounds and wheezes in many parts before the robins re- 
» stations, the rain and the fitful glare from the firebox door, that turn, and what I want to emphasize is that, more and 
es to the We might have an epic of the rail which would satisfy more, skill and devotion must be forthcoming to offset 
a he souls of us less-gifted mortals who can see and feel’ the increasing difficulties which I foresee, if the freight 
ion 


but cannot sing. 
But it is the practical and prosaic freight car that we 


car is to measure up to its full opportunity as a factor 


acturers lati ; 
ais in winning the war. The crowding of power, the scarcity 
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of men and materials, the pressure of congested condi- 
tions—all these things will make for lower standards in 
many ways unless resolutely faced and fought, and lowered 
standards spell inefficiency. 

In an address to which I had the pleasure of listening 
Mr. Hustis once quoted an advertisement which had at- 
tracted his attention. It read this way: 


Your rolling stock draws a salary. Whether active or idle, 
cars cost money. Every department of a modern railroad is 
working to one purpose—to keep cars moving. 


And I would add to this: 


Moving in such a way as to get the greatest possible output 
in ton-miles from every individual car. 

I say individual, because I am a little suspicious of 
averages. They too often cover up disgracefullly low 
accomplishment and drag down those higher and better. 

A railroad exists but for one purpose—to transport 
persons and property from place to place. Indeed, we 
can conceive of no warrant for its existence save this 
service. Transportation affects mansion and hovel, rich 
and poor, alike. It is vital to all. I make this elementary 
statement because I want to draw from it the conclusion 
that the business of transportation is one of dignity and 
necessity and that to serve in the transportation army 
and in this time of national crisis is to enjoy opportunity 
for a splendid contribution to the cause of our beloved 
country. 


Probably no address to a_railway club is ever quite 
complete without statistics. However, I shall use very 
few figures to-night, for my purpose is not to enlighten 
but, if possible, to crystallize into adamantine firmness 
your resolution to play the transportation game through 
to the end with the same spirit of devotion and sacrifice 
which we expect from Americans on the firing line in 
France. No one can plead ignorance regarding either 
his responsibility or his opportunity. Publicity has been 
accomplished through every possible avenue. As early 
as last May, at the very outset of its work, the executive 
committee of the special committee on national defense 
of the American Railway Association, or, as it is better 
known, the railroads’ war board, published a bulletin set- 
ting forth in detail how the railroads could “do more work 
with existing facilities.” It pointed out that, aside from 
such help as the shippers and consignees might be able 
to give, the carriers themselves could release 64,000 freight 
ears for active service by reducing the number in bad 
order from a percentage of about six and one-half to four; 
over half a million cars by increasing the average miles 
per car per day in the neighborhood of twenty per cent; 
and, with the assistance of their patrons, 200,000 cars 
by heavier loading—a toétal of 779,000 cars. The bulletin 
emphastized the necessity for promptly loading and un- 
loading company freight as well as that moving com- 
mercially, and with regard to the opportunity for heavier 
loading: directed attention to the fact that the lading of 
box cars averaged but 43 per cent of their journal ca- 
pacity. Nor did they fail to cover the opportunities for 
increased utilization of locomotives, possible through care- 
ful attention to maintenance as well as manner of use. 
And this is only one of a multitude of presentations of 
similar import. In a word, the duty of every man in 
railway service, from the humblest to the highest, has 
been made clear over and over again, and for the most 
part the response has been whole-hearted and gratifying. 

Nor have the shippers and consignees been laggardly in 
putting their shoulders to the wheel. You are all fa- 
miliar with the fact that the National Industrial Traffic 
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League, at the suggestion of the war board of the car. 
riers, has formed regional committees at the points where 
the sub-committees of the railways are located to the end 
that the two interests may co-operate to the fullest pos. 
sible extent. 

And if you doubt that the co-operation secured as a 
result of the railways’ plea has been of a substantial 
nature, just ask the commission on car service at Wash- 
ington and let them tell you, as one example, how the 
shippers have’ responded by heavier loading, double-load- 
ing and even triple-loading their cars. Let Mr. Kendall 
give you the facts concerning lumber, and iron, and poto- 
toes, and cement, and flour, and any number of other 
commodities you may desire, and you will be convinced 
that co-operation is an accomplished fact and to an ex- 
tent which a few months ago would have been unbcliey- 
able. Not that the millennium has arrived, but there is 
yet much room for improvement on both sides, but that 
very great progress indeed has been made. 

Now I have a pet theory which ought to be imparted 
at this point, and it is this: That when the correct an- 
swer to the transportation problem is finally worked out 


-it will be found that it is good alike from both the rail- 


way standpoint and that of the shipper. Yes, and even 
beyond that—that the true interests of public and shipper 
and security-holder and employe are one and the same. 

In the meantime, the railroad man and the shipper are 
each getting a better perspective and as they do so they 
are throwing fewer stones and doing more planning to- 
gether to get the most product possible out of the trans- 
portation machine, or, what is synonymous, out of “the 
freight car, a factor in winning the war.” 


The folly of devoting too much attention to the short- 
comings of others without first removing the beam from 
one’s own eye is illustrated by The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
which explains that when a certain hotel was found to 
be on fire one of the masculine guests insisted that his 
wife should not leave their room until she was fully 
dressed. 


“We have plenty of time,” he told her, “and I won't 


allow you to make such a spectacle of yourself as I’ve 
seen other women do in case of fire.” 


He proceeded with his own dressing, urging his wife 
to neglect nothing. 

When she was fully dressed they left, and outside the 
building they found the usual crowd in all stages of un- 


dress. 
marked: 
dressed?” 


“Yes, dear,” gently answered Mrs. Blank. 


Looking pleasantly at his wife, Mr. Blank re- 
“Now aren’t you glad we took time to get 


“But I wish 


we’d waited just a minute or two longer so that you would 


have had time to put on your trousers.” 

The transportation system of the country must be util 
ized to the very limit in this time of stress and it is the 
plain duty of every railroad man, shipper, consignee and 
governmental authority to co-operate in bringing this about. 

It must be recognized, nevertheless, that when this has 
been accomplished there is yet a limit to the capacity 
of the system and that this is being approached very 
rapidly. Indeed, I believe that the time is near whel 
it will be necessary to determine what must move and 
what must be refused. However, the authority to effect 
this discrimination, which, of course, does not lie with 
the railroads, but with the President under the priority 
law, will undoubtedly be exercised with great care and 
wisdom, so that the result may be the least possible hurt 
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to any and the greatest possible good to the people as 
a whole. 

In closing, I desire to say that my difficulty to-night 
nas not been to find something to say, but to avoid saying 
that which has been better said many times before. 

The freight car has received more attention in the past 
few months than in all of its previous existence. Its 
empty mileage and ratio of empty mileage, average miles, 
repairs, loading, unloading, switching, detentions, billing, 
reconsignment, per diem rate—all and more have been 
the subject of much study and more discussion. 


Great progress has been made. The pooling of box 
cars under general order No. C. S. 1 of the commission 
on car service was the greatest advance step taken since 
1902, when per diem was adopted, and when, in connection 
therewith, literally tens of thousands of box cars were 
actually redistributed to the producing districts by arbi- 
trary order, the wonder grew. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the increased efficiency which the country has 
already secured through these measures. 


Then the Esch law was passed and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission organized a new division, its announce- 
ment concerning which, dated July 12, 1917, read as 
follows: * * #* 


As indicated by the Commission, the division of car serv- 
ice is working very closely with the commission on car 
service and they are co-operating with us in a most help- 
ful spirit, to the mutual benefit of both shippers and 
carriers. 


There are problems to work out—and big problems— 
but they are receiving careful study and attention as 
they arise and are being solved on what we believe to be 
sound bases. So much for Washington. The actual work 
must be done on the railroads, and there is your responsi- 
bility. Your greatest opportunity lies now in speeding up 
the movement. Watch the yards and terminals, eliminate 
the delays there, and half of the problem is solved. The 
price is eternal vigilance. 


In the last analysis the determining force in making 
the freight car the tremendous factor which it must be 
in winning the war is just the plain everyday man— 
agent and yardclerk and switchman—repairer and train- 
man and yardmaster—shipper and consignee—and you 
and me and a thousand others. Shall we not do our part? 


“God give us men! A time like this demands strong minds, 


great hearts, true faith and willing hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will: 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand hefore the demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


SENIOR SIGNAL ENGINEER WANTED 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
a2 open competitive examination for senior signal en- 
sineer, Grade 2, for men only. Vacancies in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the act providing for the 
Valuation of the property of common carriers, at salaries 
Tanging from $1,800 to $2,700 a year, with necessary ex- 
Penses when absent from headquarters in the discharge 
of official duties, will be filled from this examination, un- 
less it is found in the interest of the service to fill any 
vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. Certifi- 
tation for filling the higher-salaried positions will be made 


om those attaining the highest average percentages in 
the examination. 
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| Personal Notes 


Paul M. Ripley, whose appointment as traffic manager of 

the American Sugar Refining Company has been an- 

nounced, was educated 

in the public schools of 

Oak Park, Ill., and at the 

University of Wisconsin. 

He entered railroad serv- 

ice in 1902 as axeman, 

track elevation work, at 

Chicago. He served as 

chainman, instrument 

man, and draughtsman 

until 1904, and then took 

service as a clerk in the 

local freight office of the 

Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe Railway, Chi- 

cago. In 1906 he became 

clerk in the office of the 

statistician of the Atchi- 

son, Topeka & Santa Fe; 1907-1909, tariff clerk and 

rate clerk, general freight office, Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe; 1909-1911, traffic manager, Phelps, Dodge & 

Co., New York; 1911-1912, assistant general traffic man- 

ager, El Paso & Southwestern System; 1912-1917, assist- 

ant to vice-president, El Paso & Southwestern System; 

1917, assistant to the president, El] Paso & Southwest- 

ern System; June 1, 1917, assistant traffic manager, 

the American Sugar Refining Company, New York; Sept. 

28, 1917, traffic manager, the American Sugar Refining 
Company. 


The appointment of Charles S. Allen as traffic commis- 
sioner for the Queensboro Chamber of Commerce has been 
announced in these col- 
umns, but he will not 
give up his private prac- 
tice before the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, 
the detail of traffic mat- 
ters for the chamber be- 
ing looked after by P. W. 
Moore, manager of the 
traffic bureau. Mr. Al- 
len will handle the busi- 
ness of the chamber in- 
volving presentation be- 
fore the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, state 
commissions, classifica- 
tion committees, etc. Mr. 
Allen was born Nov. 6, 
1877, at Pleasant Valley, Rockingham County, Va. In 
May, 1896, he entered the car service department, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway, at Richmond, Va., as stenographer 
for the chief clerk; October, 1898, entered division freight 
office, Southern Railway Company, Raleigh, N. C., as 
stenographer and rate clerk; September, 1900, local freight 
office, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, at Richmond, Va., as 
through bill clerk; February, 1901, office of general agent, 
Southern Railway Company and Chesapeake Steamship 
Company, at Norfolk, Va., as stenographer, and later be- 
came assistant chief clerk; January, 1902, became secre- 
tary to traffic manager, Seaboard Air Line, at Portsmouth, 
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Va.; March, 1902, became court reporter at Washington, 
D. C., and in September of the same year became court 
reporter of the: Southern Railway Company, with head- 
quarters at Washington; October, 1903, became free lance 
court reporter in New York City; 1909 became a member 
of the staff of official reporters for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; November, 1916, engaged in the prac- 
tice before the Interstate Commerce Commission; Septem- 
ber, 1917, appointed traffic commissioner for the Queens- 
boro Chamber of Commerce. 


A. S. Davis is appointed contracting agent of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, with headquarters at New York, vice A. R. 
Mulkins, resigned to accept service in the United States 
navy. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Company 
announces the following appointments: R. G. Parks, trav- 
eling freight agent at Jacksonville, vice B. L. Abberger, 
granted leave of absence for service in the national army; 
H. L. Smith, traveling freight agent at Tampa, vice J. E. 
Longworth, granted leave of absence for service in the 
national army. 

Charles F. Moulton is appointed traveling freight and 
passenger agent of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
Company, with headquarters at Trinidad. 

The Miami Mineral Belt Railroad Company, Miami, Okla., 
announces the following changes: J. A. Frates, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of operation, formerly vice-president 
and general manager; H. B. Granlee, general manager 
and treasurer, formerly traffic manager and treasurer; 
C. S. Connolly, traffic manager, formerly general freight 
agent; G. E. Matt, auditor and assistant treasurer, formerly 
assistant to auditor and treasurer. 

G. H. Dougherty is appointed general agent of the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway Company at Tulsa, Okla. 

H. A. Dietz, city freight solicitor for the Delaware & 
Hudson Company, has been appointed traveling freight 
agent for the Orient System in Pittsburgh territory, suc- 
ceeding H. R. Mason, resigned to engage in other business. 

John B. Large, division freight agent of the northern 
district of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with headquarters 
at Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, succeeding John M. Gross, resigned to be- 
come traffic manager of the Bethlehem Steel interests. 

L. E. Ayer commercial agent of the Canadian Northern 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed general agent, with 
the same headquarters, and will have supervision over 
passenger and freight matters. 

J. H. Dogley, traveling freight agent of the Hocking Val- 
ley Railway, with headquarters at Charleston, W. Va., has 
been appointed commercial agent, with headquarters at 
Columbus, O., succeding J. W. Paton, resigned to become 
traffic manager of the Ashland Coal & Iron Company of 
Ashland, Ky. 

L. J. Flora, traffic manager for the Midland Milling Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., was drafted and on October 3 
left for Fort Riley, Kan. His successor is Roy C. Shoe- 
maker, who for several years has been chief clerk in the 
office of the assistant general freight agent of the M., K. 
& T. Railway at Kansas City. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford announces that, 
for the purpose of improving the service through the 
freight stations, General Manager Wildin has arranged to 
assign this work to officers who will give it special atten- 
tion. A department is being organized which will be 
under the charge of G. Marks, former freight claim agent. 
Mr. Marks will have his headquarters in New Haven and 
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will report direct to the general manager. The freight 
claim office will be in charge of G. L. Winlock, who here. 
tofore has been auditor of overcharge claims, which posi- 
tion he will continue to direct. He will be assisted by 
G. E. Johnson. 

George C. Conn, freight traffic manager of the Pere Mar-. 
quette Railway, has resigned and, on November 1, will 
become associated with the Buick Motor Company, Flint, 
Mich. He has been with the Pere Marquette lines since 
1897 except from 1904 to 1909, when he was general freight 
agent of the Soo Line. He is a member of the executive 
committee of the Central Freight Association. lLefore 
going with the Pere Marquette he was with the Boston 
& Maine, Pennsylvania and Canadian Pacific railroads. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh now has permanent head- 
quarters in the new Americus Clubhouse, which occupies 
the block in Smithfield street between Second and Third 
avenues. An informal reception and house warming for 
the members was held in the club quarters, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 9, from 12 noon to 2 p. m. The house committee is 
composed of George A. Buse, chairman; Elmer C. Sattley, 
Henry E. Farrell, John M. Morris, secretary; J. F. Town- 
send, Guy E. McCabe, Samuel L. King. 

The big fall rally of the Minneapolis Traffic Club took 
place October 12 with an oriental night. 


The Transportation Club of Louisville will have its open- 
ing fall meeting Monday, October 15, at Seelbach Hotel. 
The club will be addressed by Fred M. Sackett, Alfred 
Herr Hite and Major-General Harry C. Hale. 


FREIGHT RATE CLERK WANTED 


The United States Civil Service Commission n- 
nounces an open competitive examination for freight rate 
clerk, for men only. One vacancy in the Engineer De 
partment at Large, Norfolk, Va., at $1,500 a year; two 
vacancies in the Quartermaster Corps, Philadelphia, Pa., 
at $1,200 a year each, and future vacancies requiring sim- 
ilar qualifications throughout the United States, will be 
filled from this examination, unless it is found in the 
interest of the service to fill any vacancy by reinstate 
ment, transfer, or promotion. This examination is open 
to all male citizens of the United States who meet the 
requirements. Applicants should at once apply for Form 
1312, stating the title of the examination desired, to the 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C.; the Secre- 
tary of the United States Civil Service Board, Post Office, 
Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Customhouse, New York, N. Y.; NeW 
Orleans, La.; Honolulu, Hawaii; Old Customhouse, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Administration Building, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone; or to the Chairman of the Porto Rican Civil 
Service Commission, San Juan, P. R. Applications should 
be properly executed, excluding the medical certificate, 
and must be filed with the Commission at Washington 
prior to the hour of closing business on October 23, 1917. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

Petition filed with the Commission by protestants to re 
open I. & S. Case 958, Shreveport-Texas cattle, lignite, 
wood and tan bark, for the presentation of further evi 
dence, denied. 
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MOVING THE ARMY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

Coincident with the start of the third division of the 
new National Army for the training camps, the railroads’ 
war board issued the following statement in connection 
with the part which the railroads have played in handling 
the biggest troop movement ever attempted in this 
country: 

“Including the National Guard, the regular army and 
the new National Army, the railroads to date have moved 
approximately 720,000 soldiers from their homes to train- 
ing camps or embarkation points. 


“The great bulk of this army—all of it, in fact, except 
the 32,549 men included in the first 5 per cent of the 
National Army that moved by regular train on September 
5—has required special train service, involving the use 
of 13,500 passenger cars, including 1,500 Pullman and 
tourist sleepers, 2,000 baggage cars and 4,500 freight cars. 

“The troop movement problem has been most difficult 
to handle, as it comprises not only the movement of the 
men selected for the National Army to the National Army 
cantonments, but the movement of hundreds of thousands 
of troops in the National Guard and the regular army as 
well, either to training camps or embarkation points. 


“Some slight conception of what this problem means 
may be deduced from the fact that in the National Army 
movement alone the railroads have had to prepare special 
schedules covering the 4,531 towns and cities designated 
by the provost-marshal-general as the points of local con- 
centration from which the recruits to the new National 
Army proceed to their cantonments. 


“In addition, the special train movements have had to 


be so directed as to prevent interruption to the regular 
passenger service. 


“The longest haul made in the new National Army move- 
ment to date was that of the special train which moved 
the citizen-soldiers from Yuma, Ariz., to Fort Riley, Kan., 
a distance of 1,514 miles. This trip occupied forty-eight 
hours, 


“The shortest distance traveled by any unit of the new 
National Army was that of the District of Columbia unit 
to Camp Meade in Maryland, a trip of less than twenty- 
five miles. 


“Practically all of the National Guard movements to 
date have been of great length. The longest one was 
that made by a battalion of San Francisco engineers from 
San Francisco, Cal., to a point on the Atlantic coast. This 
battalion included 506 men and 18 officers. They occupied 
4 special train comprising one standard sleeper, nine tour- 
ist sleepers, one baggage car, two kitchen cars and three 
box cars. Their train left San Francisco at 4 p. m. on 
September 1 and arrived at destination at 10:15 a. m. 
September 8. 


“Twenty-five per cent of the men in the new National 
Amy, or approximately 172,000, are included in the divi- 
sion that will be entrained for the cantonments from now 
until October 7. 

‘It is expected that the balance of the citizen-soldiers 
Will be entrained beginning October 7. 

“The railroads have taken every step possible to safe- 
slard the lives that the government has entrusted to them 
ald to complete the troop movement without delay and 
iso without interfering with the abnormal amount of 
‘mmercial traffic that the war has produced. 

‘For obvious reasons it would not be wise to divulge 
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in detail the plans which have been followed in moving 
the men to the various cantonments and embarkation 
points. Sufficient to say that the movement is progressing 
smoothly and to the complete satisfaction of the govern- 
ment.” 


CO-OPERATION WITH RAILROADS 


Reports just compiled for the railroads’ war board and 
summarized by it indicate that the traveling public in 
general and the shippers in particular are giving the finest 
kind of co-operation to“the railroads in the handling of 
the increased traffic that the war has produced. What 
this co-operation means may be gleaned from these facts 
cited by the board: 

Since May 1 the railroads, aided by the loyalty and 
understanding of the public, have been able to reduce 
their passenger service by approximately 25,000,000 miles. 
This has released thousands of train crews and locomo- 
tives for use in the freight service and cleared thousands 
of miles of track, thereby facilitating the movement of 
coal, food products and supplies needed by the govern- 
ment. 

In addition to the foregoing saving of equipment and 
trackage, the shippers, big and small, have rallied so 
splendidly to the slogan, “Make one car do the work of 
two,” that a saving of close to half a million freight cars 
has been accomplished. This saving of freight cars has 
enabled the railroads to move approximately 25 per cent 
more freight since war was declared than during the 
same period last year. 

Irtensive loading and a general increase in the size 
of the “trade units” used by the various industries has 
rendered possible the saving of car space. Cotton, for 
instance, which was formerly moved in units of fifty bales, 
now moves only -in units of 65 and 75. As there are 18,- 
000,000 bales to be moved by rail each season, the in- 
crease in the trade unit in this one commodity alone has 
produced a saving of anywhere from 83,000 to 125,000 
cars. 


Sugar, on which the carload minimum from the South 
was formerly only 24,000 pounds per car, now moves 
only on a 60,000 carload minimum. 


The producers of manufactured food products, especially 
the canners, have also come to a realization of the value 
of intensive loading, and are now loading virtually all of 
their cars to capacity. 


Coal, which has been loaded beyond capacity on most 
lines since the beginning of the war, is also moving freely 
now, although labor trouble in some parts of the country 
is tending to counteract the efforts of the railroads to 
meet the abnormal demand for fuel. During the past 
month the supply of cars on the “lake coal” lines has 
been increased 25 per cent and there has been some 
increase in the movement of bituminous coal to the lake 
ports, but it has not been proportionate to the increased 
supply of cars, as labor trouble has tended to decrease 
the mine production. 

Although excellent results have been achieved to date 
through the co-operation of the shippers, the traveling 
public and the railroads, it will be necessary for all con- 
cerned to exert renewed efforts, as the abnormal demands 
upon the railroads in the movement of both troops and 
supplies is constantly increasing, while the securing of 
new equipment is virtually impossible. ‘ 

From now on, twenty-five hundred cars a day will be 
required by the government to move food and supplies 
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to the men in training at the national army, national 
guard and other encampments, while the demand of the 
allies for cars to carry export goods to the seaports will 
be practically doubled. All of this additional traffic must 
be moved by the railroads, although they have only 3 
per cent more equipment than they had at this time last 
year. 


GOVERNMENT INEFFICIENCY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Army quartermasters having charge of supplies are 
likely to be called on the carpet, if some of them do not 
take cognizance of the fact that the general order to all 
Americans is to make one car do the work of two. Some 
of them, according to reports reaching the Commission 
unofficially, seem to think the order requires them to 
use two or three cars where one could be made to do the 
work. 

The most glaring example of wasteful use of inefficiency 
occurred in connection with a shipment of fifty carloads 
of blankets from the far west to an eastern point and 
then their return to the west. So far as the men having 
charge of car service can ascertain, the only excuse for 


requiring that double haul is that it is in accordancé with° 


the routine of the army to have supplies counted at the 
eastern depot. The shipment was handled practically on 
express schedule. 

It is also the practice of quartermasters to have sup- 
plies bought on the Pacific coast sent to the depots at 
St. Louis and Chicago and then shipped back to troops 
needing such supplies. 


Quartermasters in charge of cantonments, however, have 
been accused, in an unofficial way, of the most heinous 
offenses. In at least two cases, the cantonment quarter- 
master has ordered commissary supplies to be sent in 
refrigerator cars in 36,000-pound units instead of the 66,- 
000-pound units that can be loaded into such equipment. 

Shippers are afraid to complain, lest the quartermasters 
cancel orders. They talk, however, and the talk gets 
down to the Commission and to the Sheaffer committee. 
The members of the latter are not afraid to “go after” 
quartermasters when they learn of such thoughtlessness. 
But the inspectors of the Sheaffer committee are not al- 
ways able to check up on shipments in private refrig- 
erator cars. They assume that the owners of such equip- 
ment desire to use it to the best advantage and that they 
need not bother to see how much or how little there is in 
a refrigerator owned by a shipper. They assume that even 
if a shipper is willing to abuse the property of the car- 
rier, he will care for his own to the limit. The can- 
tonment quartermaster who orders in 36,000-pound units, 
instead of taking all that can be loaded into the car, 
therefore, can get by with such thoughtlessness, or ex- 
cessive egotism, if he knows that such an order tends 
to intensify the already distressed condition of the trans- 
port system in this country. 


BOX AND REFRIGERATOR CAR SHORTAGE. 

“Heavy movement of grain and other crops is causing 
a constantly increasing shortage of box and refrigerator 
cars on all lines to Chicago from southern, southwestern, 
western and northwestern states,” said D. I. Forsyth, vice- 
chairman of the Chicago car service committee of the 
railroads’ war board. “These crops must be moved for 
domestic consumption and by the countries allied to us 
in the war. It requires 2,500 cars daily to supply food 
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and other necessities to our soldiers in training in this 
country, to say nothing of those abroad. 

“The railroads are making every possible effort to move 
grain, grain products and other food supplies before wip. 
ter weather sets in and reduces the efficiency of men and 
locomotives. Hence the necessity for every user of freight 
cars to load them to full capacity, and load. and unload 
them with the least possible delay, is greater than ever 
before and will become more urgent. 

“Every freight car that stands idle when it mizht be 
in service is prolonging the war, will cost more lives and 
tend to increase generally the cost of living.” 


SUPPLYING THE SOLDIERS 


Approximately 2,500 carloads of food and other neces. 
sities are being delivered daily by the railroads at the 
cantonments where the new national army and the na 
tional guard are being trained for service abroad, accord- 
ing to reports received by the railroads’ war board. 

Accurate figures as to the extent to which the supplying 
of food and necessities for the soldiers at the training 
camps will intensify the transportation problem will not 
be available until all of the camps have received their full 
quota of men. 

The task which the railroads have been asked to per- 
form, however, is a difficult one. It involves the supplying 
of all the necessities of life for sixteen non-productive 
cities of a population of 40,000 each and fifty-six smaller 
cities ranging in population from 300 to 3,000. 

Altogether, more than a million men gathered at the 
various cantonments must have their daily necessities 
brought to them by the railroads. As it takes at least five 
pounds of food per day for each soldier, in addition to the 
food, clothing, fuel and other supplies that are constantly 
needed, the railroads have their work cut out for them. 


WAY TO REDUCE CAR SHORTAGE 


The Traffic World Washinytun Bureau. 
While much has been done to relieve car shortage, the 
fall movement of crops puts a heavy strain on trans 


portation facilities. Each autumn witnesses a sharp il 
crease in rail tonnage, and the conservation of the cour 
try’s transportation facilities and the most efficient use 
of cars by shippers of perishable farm products is just 
as important at this time as during the spring and summe!, 
according to the Bureau of Markets of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Between May 1 and Septem 
ber 1 of the present year the special committee on national 
defense of the American Railway Association succeeded 
in reducing the number of unfilled car requisitions by 
more than 78 per cent, but there is still no surplus of 
cars. 


Cars, packages, commodities, time in transit, and se 
sons are variable, and the department has no accurate 
data from which rules can be laid down as to the exact 
quantity of a given commodity of a certain degree of m* 
turity which can be loaded into a car for a definite haul 
to a particular market; but cooler weather makes refrig- 
eration less necessary and makes it possible to run more 
commodities under ventilation and to load cars mote 
heavily than during the summer. 

The following 13 commodities are now moving to mar 
ket in carload lots: Apples, cabbage, cantaloupes. cele!; 
grapes, lettuce, onions, peaches, pears, sweet potatoes, tome 
toes, watermelons and white potatoes. The movemell 
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covers 32 states, with an average of more than 3 of the 
commodities from each of the 32 states. 

The transportation situation is still serious, and shippers 
of these commodities are reminded by the department that 
patriotism demands of them the heaviest loading possible 
consistent with the safe carriage of the goods. The fail- 
ure of one shipper to load cars to the maximum, it is 
pointed out, may prevent other shippers from getting any 
cars at all, with a consequent loss of those foodstuffs on 
which the winning of the war depends. 

“The present is a time for the closest co-operation of 
all interests for the most efficient utilization of cars,” 
says the department. “Shippers also should load and un- 
load cars promptly and should place diversion orders at 
diversion points before the arrival of cars to be diverted.” 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSES COTTON MEN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureai, 

The need for thé utmost co-operation on the part of all 
concerned to move all classes of freight in the least pos- 
sible number of cars was emphasized by Howard Elliott, a 
member of the railroads’ war board, in addresing a meet- 
ing of cotton shippers, merchants, manufacturers and those 
engaged in warehousing, compressing and transportation 
of cotton, October 5. Mr. Elliott pointed out that the rail- 
roads are called upon to handle 18,000,000 bales of cotton, 
which under ordinary methods, loading 55 bales to the ear, 
would require 340,000 cars, whereas by the adoption of 
better loading methods an average of 75 bales can be 
loaded in a car, thereby saving 100,000 cars for other 
purposes. 

“The railroads this year are handling freight at the rate 
of 400 billion tons one mile,” Mr. Elliott said. “This 
means that the increase in the measure of their service as 
compared with two years ago is 120 billion tons one mile, 
which is more than the freight traffic for one year of 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia and Germany com- 
bined. They are putting forth every effort to obtain the 
maximum efficiency of their plant, not to make money, but 
for the genera] interest of the country to help win the war 
as quickly as possible. 

“I believe that we shall be abie to move the cotton crop, 
just as I feel confident that we shall be able to move a 
sufficient supply of coal and that we shall be able to do 
all the essential work the nation must have, but in order 
to succeed we must have the co-operation of everyone. 
Unless we do, there is a strong chanec that there will not 
be enough transportation to go around this winter. 

“We have succeeded so far in putting 2.7 more tons of 
freight in each car and 73 tons more in each train, and in 
June the railroads handled 24 per cent more business with 
only a very slight increase in the number of cars and 
locomotives, but it is difficult to further increase our out- 
put, because of the difficulty in securing additional cars 
and locomotives in the face of the needs of the government 
for men and materials.” 

The meeting adopted resolutions in favor of co-operating 
With the carriers by securing the maximum loading of 
cotton shipments. 


APPROVES FEDERAL CONTROL. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce has voted in the 
affirmative on each of the four proposals or recommenda- 
tions, put out by the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
for referendum vote of members, in the matter of railroad 
regulation and looking toward central control. 
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WORK OF THE SHIPPING BOARD 

In a résumé of what has been accumplished by the gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war the committee on 
public information, speaking of the Shipping Board, says: 

“The United States Shipping Board, through its con- 
struction agency, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, is now 
building a total of 1,039 ships. 

“Of these, 353, with a total dead weight tonnage of 
1,253,900, are wooden ships; fifty-eight, with a total dead 
weight tonnage of 207,000, are composite; 225, with a total 
dead weight tonnage of 1,663,800, are steel, while 403 
vessels of various types above 2,500 tons building for pri- 
vate account, both foreign and American, and aggregating 
2,800,000 dead weight tons, were commandeered in course 
of construction and nearly all of these will be completed 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. This gives a total 
dead weight tonnage under construction at the present 
time of 5,924,700 tons. 

“In addition to this, there is included in the recently 
enacted urgent deficiency appropriation a provision and 
authorization for the construction of further vessels whose _ 
total dead weight capacity will be approximately 5,000,000 
tons. 

“Thus the Shipping Board has under construction and 
contemplation a total tonnage of nearly 11,000,000 dead 
weight capacity. 

“In addition to the tonnage being constructed by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, there have been taken over 
103 German interned vessels with a total tonnage of 611,799 
dead weight tons. All of these except 20, with a tonnage 
of 120,500 tons, have been repaired and are now in the 
service of the army or navy, or the allied governments. 
The remaining twenty are still in process of repair and 
will be similarly employed when the work upon them is 
completed.” 


NEED FOR WATERWAYS 
(Chicago Commerce) 

The appropriation for rivers and harbors by the present 
Congress, the bill being signed by President Wilson May 
8, amounted to $27,826,150, and of this sum appropriations 
for Mississippi Valley waterways amount to $12,314,700. 

Chicago’s concern in waterway improvement has always 
been genuine and influential. I‘rom the day of the organ- 
ization of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway Associa- 
tion, with its annual meetings in various related cities, 
including Chicago, this city has been giving constructive 
thought to the deepening and amplifying of transportation 
by way of a water route to the Mississippi and the Gulf, 
and the state has taken appropriate action by authorizing 
a $20,000,000 bond issue. 

While the original program contemplated a 14-foot chan- 
nel through the Illinois Valley, and while as a campaign 
issue this has been suspended in latter years, nevertheless 
Illinois has committed itself, through legislation and exec- 
utive policies, to a project for connecting Lake Michigan 
with the Illinois River by way of certain improvements 
between Lockport and La Salle, and thereby inaugurating 
practical water communication with the Mississippi, the 
Gulf and the seven seas. 


A new agency for promotion of the country’s waterways 
is the publication entitled Mississippi Valley Waterways, 
official bulletin of the Mississippi Valley Waterways As- 
sociation, edited by the association’s secretary, Sydney J. 
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Roy, of Hannibal, Mo., a waterway authority and promoter 
who has addressed the Association of Commerce. 

The first object of the aforesaid association is to pro- 
mote at once the financing of two barge lines in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, one with $2,000,000 capital stock, to op- 
erate between St. Louis and New Orleans, and one with 
$1,500,000 capital stock to operate between Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and St. Louis. It is further the object of the 
association to promote the financing and operation of 
barge lines on all dependably navigable streams of the 
great valley. Further objects are construction of adequate 
municipally owned river terminals at all shipping points, 
and creation and establishment of a convenient distrib- 
uting and collection service, and finally education of the 
shippers of the valley in the economic values of water- 
borne commerce. 

Work is under way on the largest and most important 
inland waterway development ever started in Louisiana, 
iby which is to be saved the rice crop from destruction by 
salt water. The improvement contemplates the opening 
of the Atchafalaya River and Teche and Vermillion bayous 
to navigation, and the conversion of the Louisiana section 
of the Intercoastal Canal to a fresh water stream. 


WATERWAY OPPORTUNITIES 


(New York Commercial) 

Traffic on our inland waterways should be as vast and 
as valuable as the coastwise trade on the ocean which 
surrounds this continent and on the Great Lakes on our 
northern border. In its trade relations with the rest of 
the United States, the most valuable asset possessed by 
the City of New York is the Atlantic Ocean, on which is 
carried a large part of the commerce which it transacts 
with the New England and southern states and also with 
the Pacific coast. Freight traffic on the Great Lakes has 
been growing for many years at a faster rate than that 
of the railroads which parallel these lakes; although they 
are the most prosperous in this country. 

Barges, steamboats and tugs for use on inland rivers 
and canals can be built more cheaply -than vessels which 
have to weather the storms of the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The ton-mile operating cost 
with large steamers on the Great Lakes and the ocean 
is probably less than that of the rivers and canals, but 
this is offset by the smaller amount of capital required 
to build an equal tonnage of barges and river boats, which 
reduces the charges for interest, sinking fund and depre- 
ciation on the vessels in use. The lack of organization 
is the chief handicap which has retarded the development 
of our inland waterways. 


TRANSPORTATION OF SCRAP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

It is practically a certainty that the Sheaffer railroad 
committee and a committee representing the scrap iron and 
steel dealers, headed by Eli Joseph, will work out a scheme 
whereby not a carload of scrap iron or steel will be moved 
without a permit from the originating carrier, based on 
advice from the iron or steel mill that it has asked that a 
carload of scrap be sent to it, for inspection and probable 
purchase, from a particular shipping point. 

The thought is that there shall be a committee repre: 
senting the scrap and steel men which will deal with every 
car Of scrap that is rejected, after it has moved under 
such a permit. The committee is to have power to dispose 
of the rejected scrap. In effect it is to be an arbitration 
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committee that will grade the scrap and make arrange. 
ments for disposing of it with the minimum waste of cars, 

At present cars of scrap are started out and lead q 
wandering life, looking for or trying to avoid a market, 
If the price is rising the car avoids the first market, [f 
it is down, it seeks it, the result being that, in many 
instances, the carrier is providing a warehouse on wheels 
for a material that is needed in every iron and stec«! mil] 
in the country, to mix with fresh iron or steel, so ag to 
furnish a proper product. 


PETROLEUM RATE HEARING 


The Traffic World Washington ?ureau, 
The following fifteenth section applications will be con- 
sidered at the informal hearing before the Comniission 
set for October 22, in their bearing, if any, on the ques. 
tions to be then presented in respect of rates on petroleum 
and its products in Central Freight Association territory, 
as affected by the decision of the Commission in the fif- 
teen per cent case: 
Application No. Commodity. 

E. Morris. agent 770....Manufactured iron and steel. 

E. Morris, agent 774....Acid; aqua ammonia; liquor (ammo- 
niacal and gas); cement (paving 
tar); oil (coal tar, creosote pine, 
rosin, ete.); turpentine. 

5....Chemicals. 

re \sphaltum; asphaltum substitutes, 
pitch, coal tar and oil tar: size, 
rosin; tar, coal and oil; pitch, can- 
dl; tar, candle. 

....Lye, concentrated, etc. 
...Binder, briquette coal, ete. 
. Morris, agent Alumina, sulphate of. 


. Morris, agent ....-Furniture. | 
=. Morris, agent 781....Ash, volcanic, etc. 


The informal hearing is not for the purpose of receiving 
evidence. Evidence will be taken at the hearing in I. and 
S. Docket No. 1125, in such of the above applications as 
may be set for hearing therewith. 


PIG IRON ORDER VACATED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
The Commission has vacated its order in No. 5891, Low 
Moor Iron Co. et al. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al., in which 
it prescribed a relationship between pig iron from Loew 
Moor and other furnace points in Virginia to destinations 
north of the Potomac River, particularly New York, and 
rates from blast furnaces in and around Pittsburgh to 
New York. The order was issued October 12 and was to 
be effective for two years. 


At the same time it issued its fifteenth section approval 
order No. 24 authorizing the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk 
& Western and the Virginian to make effective, on five 
days’ notice, rates on pig iron from Low Moor and other 
Virginia furnaces that will have the effect of re-establish- 
ing the relationship in effect prior to August 20, which 
relationship was broken when advances in the fifteen per 
cent case went into effect. 

It was necessary for the Commission to vacate its order 
in the Low Moor case, because the figures named therein 
were based on the rates in effect in classification terri- 
tory at the time it was issued. The basic rates were 
changed in the fifteen per cent case. 


. Morris, agent 
. Morris, agent 


. Morris, agent 
. Morris, agent 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has denied complainant’s petitions for 
rehearing in Case 9154, Harmon & Evans vs. Santa Fe et 
al., and 8776, Coffeyville Vitrified Brick & Tile Co. V* 
Santa Fe. 

The Commission has dismissed Case 9638, Artesian Mfs- 
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& Bottling Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., complaint having been 
satistied. 

At the request of complainants, the Commission has 
dismissed Case Nos. 3581, Giroux Consolidated Milling Co. 
ys. Nev. Nor. et al.; 9475, Sanger Bros. vs. St. L.-S. F. & 
Texas et al.; 8833, Lehigh Coal Navigation Co. vs. Lehigh 
& New Eng. et al.; 9582, Wilson Lumber Co. vs. Santa Fe 
et al.: 9650, Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, 
Ark., vs. B. & O. et al., and 9685, H. M. Reynolds Asphalt 
Shingle Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 

The Commission has extended the effective date of its 


order in Case 9138, Paducah Board of Trade et al. vs. 
Ill. Cent. et al. from October 15 to January 1, 1918. 


Complainant’s petition for the re-drafting of the Com- 
mission’s order in Case 6687, F. W. Stock & Sons vs. C. M. 
& St. P., is denied. 

The petition filed with the Commission by the Southern 
Railway for modification of the order entered in Case 8381, 
J. W. Stimson vs. Southern Railway, is denied. 

The Commission has awarded reparation to the complain- 
ant in Case 8105, Thompson Bros. Lumber Co. vs. M. Kk. & 
T. et al., in the sum of $333.99. 

The Commission, acting on a petition filed by the com- 
plainant in Case 8384, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. W. & 
M. V. et al., has reopened this proceeding for further 
hearing on the question of reparation due to misrouting of 
shipments of drum and oak lumber from Charlestrom, 
Miss., to Chicago. 

Defendant’s petition for rehearing in Case 8882, Cyrus C. 
Shafer Lumber Co. vs. Iron Mtn. et al., is denied. 

The petition for rehearing, modification of findings, and 
specific order by complainant and for modification of re- 
port and specific order by intervener, the Imperial Sugar 
Co. in Case 8927, Drews Sugar Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac., 
is denied. 

Complainant’s petition filed with the Commission in 
Case 8772, Bainbridge Oil Co. vs. M. & D. et al., for further 
hearing is granted with respect to the reasonableness of 
arate of 74%4c component from River Junction, Fla., to 
Bainbridge, Ga., of through rate applicable on shipments of 
cottonseed from Alliance Cypress Fairgrounds, Marianna, 
and Sneads, Fla. - 


The Commission has reopened on its own motion Case 
8834, Kettle River Co. vs. the Mo. Pac. et al., consolidat- 
ing this proceeding with Case No. 9797, Robert Abeles et 
al. ys. Alexandria & West. et al. 

The Commission has awarded reparation amounting to 
$356.82 to J. W. Machin, doing business as Wamego Seed 
House & Elevator, in No. 8414, J. W. Machin vs. Union 
Pac., on account of unreasonable rates on corn from 
Valley, Eixhorn and Waterloo, Neb., to destinations in 
Kansas; $1,715.72 to the International Harvester Company 
of New Jersey, in No. 9044, International Harvester Co. 
of New Jersey vs. C. & N. W. et al., on account of an 
unreasonable rate on 64 carloads of sisal fiber from St. 
Paul to Chicago; $302.84 to D. D. Murphy, and $230.40 
lo G. S. Baxter, W. Ferguson, Jr., and W. F. Jones, trading 
as G. S. Baxter & Co., in No. 8045, G. S. Baxter & Co. 
VS. Fla., Ala. & Gulf, and No. 8046, Same vs. D., L. & N. 

The following intervention permits have been issued: 
Rockford Paper Box Co., in No, 9359, Certain-Teed Prod- 
ucts Corporation vs. P. R. R. Co. et al.; same in No. 9602, 
Frank P, Miller Paper Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al.; No. 9602 
(Sub-No. 1), S. Austin Bicking Paper Mfg. Co. vs. P. R. R. 
Co. et al.; No. 9602 (Sub-No. 2), Kerr Paper Mill Co. vs. 
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P. R. R. Co. et al.; and Racine Auto Tire Co., in No. 9695, 
La Crosse Rubber Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

The Commission has denied the petition of the railroads 
for rehearing in No. 7969, National Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Assn. vs. B. & O. S. W. et al. 

The Commission has granted reparation to complainant 
in case 4923, Douglas & Co. vs. the Ill. Central et al., in 
the sum of $2,395.86. 

Petition filed with the Commission by the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of the State of South Dakota 
requesting the suspension of tariffs filed by carriers in ° 
compliance with Commission’s order of June 19, 1917, in 
case 7809, Beaver Valley Milling Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al., denied. 

The Beaver Company has been allowed to intervene in 
case 9359, Certain-Teed Products Corporation vs. P. R. R. 
et al., and consolidated cases. 

The Paradise Coal Company, the Security Coal & Mine 
Company and the Perry County Coal Corporation have 
been allowed to intervene in case 9836, Ohio Valley Coal 
Operators’ Coal Association vs. Illinois Central. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dis- 
missed case 9633, Gulf Coast Transportation Co. vs. New 
Orleans Great Northern. 


The Commission has extended the effective date of its 
order in case 9095, Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. vs. 
C. R. R. of N. J. et al., from Oct. 15 until Nov. 15, 1917. 





EXAMINATION FOR CLERK 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination’ for accounting and sta- 
tistical clerk, for men only, on November 21, 1917. Va- 
cancies in the Division of Carriers’ Accounts, the Division 
of Statistics and the Division of Valuation, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at entrance salaries ranging from $1,200 
to $1,620 a year, and in positions requiring similar quali- 
fications, will be filled from this examination, unless it is 
found in the interest of the service to fill any vacancy by 
reinstatement, transfer or promotion. Certification to fill 
the higher-salaried positions will be made from those at- 
taining the highest average percentages in the examination. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 





Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and 
Eighteenth S:s., N W. 

Overlooking the White H 
offers every comfort and im 
also a superior service. European 
Plan. 
Roome, detached bath, 

$1.50 and up 
Roems, private bath, 

$2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


E.C. OWEN, Manager 
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Docket of the: Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 15—Washington, D. C.: 
9570—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange vs. Alexandria & West- 
ern Ry. Co. et al., and fourth section application involving 
charges for the transportation of grains, grain products 
and mixed live stock feed, carloads, from Cairo, East St. 
Louis, St. Louis and Memphis to Baton Rouge, New Or- 
leans, Greenville, Pittsburg and Natchez. 
October 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
a fy we Products Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
o. eta 
Lae eae Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
eta 
9602—Frank P. Miller Paper Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
9602, Sub. No. 1.—S. Austin Bicking Paper Mfg. Co. vs. P. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
9602, Sub. No. 2—Kerr Paper Mill Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
Fifteenth Section Application No. 870. 


October 16—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Gibson: 
9018—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. et al. 
0516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 


October 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
See Coal and Mining Co. vs. Illinois Central R. 
- Co. 
6128, Sub. No. 2—Groom Coal Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
6128, Sub. No. 1—St. Louis-Coulterville Coal Co. vs. Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. 

October 22—Great Falls, Mont.—Examiner Fleming: 

a! 7 meatal Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

October 22—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9811—Hercules Powder Co. vs. C. G. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
9776—John P. Wilson vs. P. R. R. et al. 

9778—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs..N. Y. P. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Money: 
9424—-The Dow Chemical Co. vs. Pere Marquette Co. et al. 
9739—Larkin Co. et al. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 


October 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 956—Live stock classification. 


October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
9648—Cumberland Valley R. R. Co. vs. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. et al. 


October 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
9035—Federal Coal Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 


October 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Money: 
\. & S. 1106—Iron and steel fabrication. 


October 24—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Gibson: 
9332—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 

October 24—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
8857—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Yazoo & M. V. 
8866—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Yazoo & M. V. 
8860—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. 
—— Chamber of Commerce vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co. 

et a 
1. & S. 1060—Tidewater demurrage. 


October 24—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
ae” 2 in Grain & Hay Exchange of Pittsburgh vs. Pa. Co. 


al. 
9738——W. E. Crow and T. B. Palmer, receivers of United 
Lumber Co., vs. Ursina & North Fork Ry. Co. et al. 
October 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9293—Michigan Mfrs.’ Assn. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. eta 
7294—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. Michiean central 
et al. 
7806—Marshall Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Michigan 
Central R. R. Co. et al. 
9079—Grand Rapids Assn. of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 
a wy: Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 
Co. et al. 
9160—the Cadillac Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor R. 
R. Co. et al. 
9208—Petoskey Business Men’s Assn. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
And the following fourth section applications involving 
class and commodity rates between Menominee, Mich., 
Marinette, Kewaunee and Manitowoc, Wis., and New York 
City and the Atlantic seaboard cities and other points in 
egy Line territory: Aps. 607, 1771—Boston & Maine R. 
; 1481—N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R.; ; 1561—Norfolk & Western 
By: 1563, 1572—B. & O. Ry.; 1625—C. C. McCain; 1787—Erie 
mee 2060—J. S. Tucker; "3596—Boston & Albany | ee, 
3799—Grand Trunk R. R. System; 4286—Michigan Central 
z ai 4460—Grand Trunk Ry. System; 4986—Chesapeake & 
hio Ry. 
October 26—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9751—The Federal Foundry Supply Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
October 26—Deadwood, S. D.—Examiner Fleming: 
9593—.Joseph Savage vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
9705—Black Hills Brewing Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 26—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
9236—Oriental Textile Mills vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 
et al.; also following fourth section applications involving 


charges on press cloth from Houston and Houston Ilciehts 
Tex., to points east of the Mississippi and south o; the 
Ohio rivers: 601—New Orleans & N. E. R. R. Co. et al: 
542—Alabama G. 8S. R. R. Co.; 1024—Atlanta & W. P. Pp. R’ 
Co.; 972—Atlanta, B. & A. Ry. Co.; 703—Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R. Co.; 1546—Augusta Southern R. R. Co.; 798—Beau- 
mont, S. L. & W. Ry. Co.; 3659—Birmingham & A. R. R. 
Co.; 60—Carolina & N. W. Ry. Co.; 1478—Carolina, GC, & O. 
Ry. Co.; 1479—Carolina, C. & O. Ry. Co. of S. C.; 1520— 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co.; 117—Gainesville Midland Ry. 
Co.; 221—Georgia Northern Ry. Co.; 3918—Georgia R. f 
Co.; 2029—Georgia, S. & F. Ry. Co.; 4048—Georgia §S. : 
R. R. Co.; 484—Gulf & S. I. R. R. Co.; 2045—Illinois Cenirs 
R. R. Co.; 1951—Kansas City Southern Ry. Co.; 195: 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 782 Macon, D. & S. R. 
Co.; 1555—Mississippi Central R. R. Co.; 2138—Mobil; 
Ohio R. R. Co.; 488—Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co.: 
458—Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al; 4297—New Or- 
leans G. N. R. R. Co.; 4948—New Orleans, M. & C. R. R. 
Co.; 792—New Orleans, T. & M. Ry. Co.; 1561—Norfolk & 
Western Ry. Co.; 1074—Norfolk Southern Ry. Co.; 1537— 
Northern Alabama Ry. Co.; 794—Orange & N. W. R. R. Co.; 
798—Paris & G. N. R. R. Co.; 799—St. Louis-S. F. R. R. Co.; 
4218, 4219, 4220—St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co.; 796—St. 
Louis, S. F. & Tex. Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis S. W. Ry. Co.; 
4964—St. Louis S. W. Ry. Co. of Texas; 3931—Savannah & 
Statesboro Ry. Co.; 1573—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co.; 1548— 
Southern Ry. Co.; 2222—Southern Ry. Co. in Mississippi; 
540—Chattanooga Southern R. R. Co.; 1021—Western Ry. of 
Alabama; 2043—Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co.; 628—F. A. Leland, 
agent; 789—Georgia & Florida Ry. Co. 

9398—Oriental Textile Mills vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al, 
also the following fourth section application involving rates 
on press cloth, C. L. and L. C. L., from Houston Heights, 
Tex., to points in Western Trunk Lines and Central Freight 
Association territories: 458—N. C. & St. L. Ry.; 488—Mor- 
gan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 542—Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. 
Co.; 601—A. & V. Ry. Co. et al.; 628—F. A. Leland, agent; 
792—N. O. T. & M. Ry. Co.; 793—B. S. L. & W. Ry. Co.; 
794—Orange & Nor. West. R. R. Co.; 796—St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Tex. Ry. Co.; 798—Paris & Gt. Nor. R. R. Co.; 
799—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co.; 1065—Louisville, H. 
& St. L. Ry. Co.; 1563 and 1572—B. & O. R. R. Co.; 1789— 
Erie R. R. Co.; 1951—Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co.; 1952—L. & 
N. R. R. Co.: 2019—Buffalo, R & P. Ry. Co.; 2045—Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co.; 2138—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co.; 2188—. & N. W. 
Ry. Co.; 2659—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co.; 3239—C. & %. I. R. R. 
Co.; 3965—C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220— 
Mo. Pac. et al.; 4297—New Orleans Gt. Nor. R. R. Co.; 
4327—C. St. P. M. & O. R. R. Co.; 4944—St. L. S. W. Ry. 
Co.; 4948—New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago R. R. Co.; 4864— 
St. Louis S. W. Ry. of Tex.; 4966—C. & O. Ry. Co. 

9294—-Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Southern 
Pacific Co. 


9408 and 9434—Portland Traffic and Transportation Associa: 


tion vs. Southern Pacific et al. 


October 27—Chicago, Il]l.—Examiner Hillyer: 
— ' ee Malleable Casting Co. vs. Pitts. & L. E. 
‘o. et al. 
9768—Morris & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
6739—Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
6739, Sub. No. 1—Swift & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 27—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Money: 
9742—Reed Tobacco Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9190—Murfreesboro Board of Trade et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
and portions of the following fourth section applications: 
458—N. C. & St. and West. & Atlantic; 542—Alabama Great 
Sou.; 601—N. O. & N. E. et al.; 603——Old Dominion S. S. 
Co.; 607 and 1771—Boston and Maine; 703—A. C. L.; 769— 
M. & N., pea coal; 782—Macon, Dubin & Savannah; 799— 
St. Louis & San Francisco; 972—A. B. & As 1021—Western 
of Ala.; 1024—A. & W. P.; 1074—WNorf. Sou.; 1481—N. Y 
H. & H.: 1548—Sou. Ry. Co.; ; 1561—Norf. & he 1: 563-8. 
& O.; 1573—S. A. L.; 16183—A. D. Hall; 1625—C. C. McCain; 
1952—L. & N.; 2060—J. F. Tucker; 2173—Ocean S. S. Co. of 
Savannah; 2193—W. P. Emerson; 2559—A. P. & S. F.; 3596 
—B. & A.; 3912—Tenn. Cent.; 4218, 4219, 4220—Mo. Pac. & 
I. M.; 4297—N. O. Gt. Nor.; 4948—N. O. M. & C. ’ 

-< “kh -rmed Elevator Co. of Vermillion vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co.; " 

9399, 1 No. 1—Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. C. M. & ~ 
Ry. Co 

« > ~ peed Elevator Co. of Canton vs. C. M. & Si. P. 
Ry 9) 

9413, . No. 1—Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Howard vs. C. M. 
& P. 


9413, Sub. No. 2—Farmers’ Grain Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. 
October 29—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Thurtell: 
9803—Ewing B. Swaney vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
9796—Diamond Coal & Coke Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 29—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Mackley: : 
9752—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. Macon, Dub- 
lin & Savannah R. R. Co. et al. 
9752, Sub. No, 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. South- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 
9752, Sub. No. 2—E). I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Cen- 
tral of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 

——~ MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 

; The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
igiits, cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
x the sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
et al.; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 








Stopping Up a $10,000,000 
Loss Leak by Stencil Marking 


One General Freight Agent estimates over ten million 
dollars is lost yearly to shippers thru careless address- 
ing of freight matter. Smeary handpainted addresses— 








Eee, warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. tags that work loose—stickers that fail to stick—these 
t Line THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. are the causes of shipments going astray. Thousands of 
2 name ee en their shipments by stencil 
c. Be ‘ ar te ‘ m . 4 i 
ar a WANTED—Position in industrial traffic department by pres- etre Pet ee ae 
1520— ent manager of traffic bureau, age 34, married. References. 
a Ry. Address R. K., 49, care of The Traffic World. Ze ip EAI 
5. be TRAFFIC MANAGER of interstate ae Saree anes, 
Jenira y H ini >] os j 
079. Well equipped by training and experience to handle traffic o 
“_ railroad or industrial concern in southern and_central states. The Machine That Safeguards Shipments 
s- th. cs pers > ce. A 112, care raffic orld, Chicago. , 
ne a Asks personal conference oe es , S With the IDEAL you can mark ship- 
“ = ee . va a 
S. Co.: . : ments neatly, plainly, cheaply. Speedier 
w Or- MANAGER—Competent ‘Short Line’ manager. Capable of® and more eco- - ” , 
x = taking charge, wishes to locate with a progressive ‘Short nomical than 
folk & Line.”’ Location immaterial; thoroughly conversant ‘with old - fashioned 
1537— “Short Line’? methods, organization and accounting. Address methods. Saves 
2. Co.; Manager, care Traffic World, Chicago. time, work, la- 


bor and money. 


Lon! 
ow 
c 
o 





96—St. WANTED—Traffic Manager, now employed, desires connec- Operation is 
Ao a tion with another road or industry; experienced, energetic, and simple and easy 
Tyr will give satisfaction. Address D. C. P., care Traffic World, Speed up to 150 
issippi; <qnonee. stencils an hour. 
Ry. of cameraman AAS ST I RE SS SR A EA 3 Visible - cutting 
Leland, WANTED—Position as JOINT TRAFFIC MAN and AC- and automatic. 

COUNTANT, by married man, age 28. Best references as to 
et al., ability and character. Salary reasonable. Address 72A, care Book and Sample Stencil Sent Free 
— eee Werke, See Ideal Stencil Machines are furnished in three models, 
 Mor- POSITION in traffic department or in charge of traffic mat- and sample stencil of your name give you the informa- 
1.RR ters desired by young man by November first. Nine years’ tion you want. Take the first step toward safeguarding 
“arent: experience. Thoroughly familiar with all transportation mat- your shipments—write us today. 
ry. Co.: ters. B. A. 62, Traffic World, Chicago. 
. on e . 
lis, San RR A A RE TSS A SNR eI ASIN 
R. Co.; TRAFFIC EXPERT will consider offer from industrial con- Ideal Stencil Machine Company 
ille, H. cern. Eighteen years’ railroad experience; 8 years general 20 Ideal Block, Belleville, Ill. 
; 1789— freight agent; formerly member Freight Claim Association. Sales O in the Principal Citi 
2—L. & Familiar with rate construction, routings, claim adjustments, \ffices in the Princip v8 
ee I, Cc. C. regulations, etc. T. E. 20, care of The Traffic World. 
BAN. ke eee a 
- ne WANTED—¥Position as trattic manager, “4 ce J man. # WANTED TO PURCHASE I. C. C. bound reports prior 
ey ae years of age. Twelve years’ experience and thoroughly famil- . ‘ 
9 ‘Ry iar with all traffic matters. G. B. P., 29, Traffic World, Chi- to July 1, 1913, or might buy complete set. Give com- 
: 4864— cago, Ill. plete description, condition, terms. Address Purchase, 
id TA NT TT TL TTS 

WANTED—POSITION by man with ten years’ experience in care of Traffic Weekly. 


jouthern rates, claims and general traffic matters. Good correspondent 


ov and rapid operator of typewriter. Al references. Address 
eon Righty, Traflic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Railroad or Industrial position. Fourteen years’ FAC I 4 AND F IGl IRES 
& L. E. combined experience, tariff compiling, rate quotation, claims, 


—- Age 34; married. E. L. 26, care Traffic World, 
Uhicago. 








Are the fundamentals in 
eee 


10. et al. ATI NS the handling of rate cases 
_ ne cnn — YOU HAVE THE FACTS 














Vy. et al. The object ef this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
ications: =. ee to a ns a scowl = = pa s ten L + U P th Fi 

a Grea mmission, state railroa commissions an ranspo on 
no Ss. S. companies in promoting and securing better understanding by e S r epar e€ e igur es 
bans 1 by oe Fae oo and national —— - - —_ 5 F F 
ms WS e traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deeme y Servi D), rt 
Western necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- Pe SPS Se 
Nu. XY. Bs = yet to = a a of commerce; ey the T A 

1563—B. w to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 

McCain; tect the commercial and transportation interests. c ve basen \FFIC BUREAU SERVICE 
i Ce, 2 Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 505 Colorado Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Pac. & i RS LOTTO 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- . a 
& St. P. merce and Merchants’ Exchange. Do Business by Mail 

. W. H. Chandler ......0c-ccccccececcccccccccccccce Vice-President It’s profitable, wit’ accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
& St. P. Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of contains vital information >-- Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
Commerce. quantity on 6,000 national ma:*ing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such ass 
& St. P. 0. War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Scar F. Bell .....ccccccccccccccccccecesees SeCretary-Treasurer Cheese Box Mfrs. _Ice Mfrs. Foundries 

vs. C. M. T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- Shoe Retailers Dacese Farmers 
ae ‘ cago, Ill, : Auto Owners Axle Grease Mirs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 

a * WF. LACEY ....ccececcccccccscccccccccceees Assistant Secretary Write for this valuable reference bcok. Also prices and 

5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
- Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
. ;MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of Rose-Gould, 1921 F Olive Street, St. Louis. 
al. Ndustries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
aa A. N, Bradf 

yub- OPE. ccccccccescoceccoecocesccescocssooses coed COMES ~ 
ag Wy Dillon vetsscessseeeseessesessesseerseegs +e, Viee- President 
os ith- . 3. Burle Nindeensstebesgeseteengenenes Ge -Treasurer a : 
% South Dl eae eee c } anager Marling \4 
vs. Cen- AH correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 


nager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, III. 


jierling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic = | £, ¥ hy S$ , L oO as i S$ 


a 
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“= Sub. No. 3—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Georgia 


Co. et al. 


9752, Sub. No. 4—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Cen- 


tral of Georgia ew Co. et al. 


R. 
9752, ou. No. 6—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. A. C. 
L. R. Co. et al. 


9759—E. ¥ Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. et al. vs. P. & 


R. Ry. Co. et al. 


9759, Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. et al. 


vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner La Roe: 
* 9779—Harrisonburg Milling Co. et al. vs. 
Co. et al. 
October 29—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner ee: 
* 9802—Waccamaw Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


* §504—Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. of South Carolina vs. C. C. 


Cc. & O. Ry. et al. 


9305—Fidelity Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
9310—Newport News Ship Building. and Dry Dock Co. vs. 


P. R. R. Co. et al. 
9370—Charles Schaefer & Son vs. Long Island R. R. Co. 


October 29—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner McGehee: 
9560—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 


October 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bartel: 
* 8354— 


Kansas City Millers’ Club et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


Co. et al. 

. & S. Docket 889—Minimum weights on grain and flour. 
S. 972—Minimum weights on grain and flour (No. 2). 
. & S. 1037—Minimum weights on grain and flour (No. 3). 
° 3 rd 1052—Grain products, minimum weights. 


e# eee fd 
——--- + 
. 


state shipments of grain. 
October wey Ga.—Examiner Money: 
* 9773—A. 
et al. 
9780—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
9623—A. A. Smith vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
October 30—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
0484—H. P. Hood & Sons vs. Boston & Maine R. 
7803—Town of Torrington, Wyo., vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 


’ October 31—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackley: 


9793—George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, * receivers, Aitna 


Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et a 


9761—George C. "Holt ‘and Benjamin B. Odell as peay of 


Etna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. oe te Co. . a 


9772—Andrew C. Martin vs. N. Y. & H. - Co. 

2772, be § No. 1—Koester & Wisners - & Ye nN "H. & H. 
R. 

9772, a. d, No. 2—J. & G. Lippman, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H. 

we Sub, No. 2—J. & G. Lippman, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & 

. & N. H. & H.R. R. Co. 
vmm..B Fyne Aone Washington, D. C.: 
8106—Continental Coal Corporation vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


et al. 

9419—Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

9096—T he et wo ae Association of America vs. 
mB & O.. &. Co. et al. 

9349—Bryder | Shoe Co. vs. Lehigh & New 
R. R. Co. et al. 


FIBER CONTAINERS FOR FOOD. 


. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Georgia 


Ann Arbor R. R. 


555—Rate increases in Western Classification terri- 
tory, which relates to minimum carload weights on inter- 


. Smith Cotton Product Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


R. Co. et al. 


Great Northern 


England 


Vol. XX, 


NO. 15 
gasoline per car per annum would consume 20,000,1:00,004 
gallons of fuel. Experts of the Bureau of Mines say it 
is not unreasonable to endeavor to run these cirs op 
half the quantity of gasoline, or 10,000,000,000 gallons 
provided an economical type of automobile engine fe 
be made available to all manufacturers. The bureau jg 
now investigating the gasoline problem along this line 
of motor efficiency.—Food Administration Bulletin. 





NO TIME FOR SITTING BY 
By GEORGE ADE, 


A house was burning. All of the neighbors, exce)t one, 
were trying to save the building. He sat on the fence. 
Someone suggested that he should help. 

“They don’t need me,” he replied. “The others are go 
blamed energetic and efficient that probably the fire will 
be put out without me turning a hand.” 

A ship was sinking. The captain erdered all hands io 
the pumps. “Keep the pumps going and I will land you 
safely;” that was the captain’s assurance. 

All of the sailors, except one, sprang to the pumps. 
This one sat on a coil of rope and smoked his pipe. “Do 
you want to drown?” asked a shipmate. 

“I won’t drown,” was the cool reply. “Not while you 
boys are doing my share of the work. I know you've got 
to keep the pumps going whether I help or not.” 

Once a great republic, in real need of the loyal assist- 
ance of every citizen, called for subscriptions to a bond 
issue of enormous dimensions. 

One kind of man man said, “I don’t believe I'll sub- 
scribe. The country is full of fellows that are all keyed- 
up and patriotic and when it comes to a showdown, they'll 
make a few sacrifices and take care of my part of the 
subscription, rather than see the enterprise flatten out 
and fail.” 

Don’t perch on the fence when your -neighbor’s house 
is burning. 

Don’t sit on a coil of rope when the ship is. sinking. 

Don’t fail to subscribe for the second issue of Liberty 
Loan bonds. 


DO YOUR BIT 


To save tin for use in packing food, a series of tests 
of fiber cartons was recently made by the Navy Depart- 
ment and the National Association of Corrugated Fiber 
Box Manufacturers. Nineteen manufacturers entered sps- 
cial cartons made for navy use. These were filled with 
canned tomatoes, corned beef, and other fod articles, and 
shipped by freight to different naval stations, going over 
rail and water routes, and were then forwarded to ships 
at sea. As soon as results are known definite proposals 
for the adoption of such containers will be made by manu- 
facturers to the navy.—U. S. Food Administration Bulletin. 


The current issue of “Queensborough,” the monthly 
magazine of the Chamber of Commerce of the Borough 
of Queens, contains a freight car efficiency poster, 4)- 
pealing to the shippers and receivers of freight in the 
Borough of Queens, and to the railroads to co-operate 
with the government in relieving as far as possible the 
unprecedented demand on shipping facilities. Definite 
suggestions are made for such co-operation. 

The appeal, which is attractively displayed in red, white 
and blue, is issued in the name of the transportation col- 
mittee of the Queens Chamber of Commerce, of whicl 
Remsen T. Williams is chairman. Each shipper is Tr 
quested to post it in a conspicuous place in his shipping 
room or Office. It reads as follows: 


DO YOUR BIT 
RECEIVERS RAILROADS 
CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


Shippers and Receivers by— 
Loading cars to marked capacity and 10 per cent above 
whenever possible. 


PLAIN MARKING SAVES FREIGHT. 

Much freight congestion is due to shipments that go 
astray through illegible marking of packages, carelessly 
written bills of lading, etc. The Package Advertiser sug- 
gests that stencils be used for addressing shipments, and 
that bills of lading, labels and tags be written on a type- 
writer. There are special typewriters for this work, and 
also stencil-cutting machines which can be used in every Immediate — eS bn freight 


shipping department.—U. S. Food Administration Bulletin. house 
Debvaring “shipments at freight houses early in the day. 
Railroads by— 
Best possible service. 
e Urge Your Cooperation 
To Help the Government and Yourself 
Transportation Committee of the Chamber of Commerce ° 
Borough of Queens, New York City. 


SHIPPERS 


TO GET EFFICIENT MOTORS. 
It is estimated that 4,000,000 automobiles will be run- 
ning in this country next year, which at 500 gallons of 
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The First Unit of the New 
National Army Will Soon 
Be In Camp. 


This means that two-thirds of a mil- 
lion men must be regularly clothed 
and fed, thus still further taxing this 


country s transportation facilities. 


STORING NOW 


for local delivery later, to your cus- 
tomers in and around St. Joseph, 
will mean saving money and re- 
taining trade. There is still some 
available space in both our Cold 
and our Warm Storage Warehouses. 





St. Joseph Warehouse 
and Cold Storage Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
LOW INSURANCE NO CARTAGE 


RECEIVERS, FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 


COLD, WARM AND GENERAL STORAGE 
ALL COMMODITIES 
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687,000 Men 


Analyze Your 
Trucking Costs— 









You are interested in reducing your 
trucking costs, and— 


You know that a possible reduction 
means more profit from your business. 


That is why you should use the Electric 
Industrial Truck and Tractor for the mov- 
ing of your materials. 


Wherever this modern trucking method 
has been adopted it has resulted in a saving 
of much time,*marked reduction in the 
trucking costs and it has facilitated the 
handling of a greater volume of material. 

Don’t forget, however, that the success- 
ful operation of the Industrial Truck is very 
largely dependent upon its source of 
power—the storage battery. Without a 
dependable battery satisfactory service is 
impossible. 

In the ‘*fronclad=Extde’’ battery you 
get a standard of battery dependability 
which assures the every day trucking 
service that you need—the 
service that you want. 

It is the battery which has 
given continuous satisfaction 
for years in this particular 
service and is used by every 
manufacturer of Industrial 
Trucks and Tractors in the 
country. 


The positive plate construc- 
tion, patented cell cover and 
non-flooding filling plug 
are a few of the exclusive 
features which go to make 
**fronclad=Exide’’ power the 
right power for Industrial 
Truck Service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 


New York Boston Washington Minneapolis Denver Detroit 
San Francisco KansasCity Chicago Cleveland Atlanta 


Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester Toronto 
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DISTRIB 


~PROBLEMS SIMPLIFI 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, ete., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor. 
a from our readers and can help you you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transter and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A erga. Tv. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi 

The only two fireproof warehouses on 7 = river 
t. Lowest insurance rates in the city. 

icks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agen 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. 
est Insurance Rate in City. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Lew- 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


C.L. kates 


LAWRENCE \ WAREHOUSE@ 


. 
i eraline 


arehouses and Do 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


686 The Rookery Buliding 


Yeaming of Every Deecription—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoad Distributors. 


ts. Drayage and 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point fh North 7. South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South a Distributors 
for hg! no es ae Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Tniceso, Th. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 

AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
u PONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - . 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTHED. 


MO. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carlvuad distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Generali Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


623-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contraeters, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Borded and 
free warehou=«s. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker ee W. Owen R. W. Ropiequet ' Jean Ps ul M uller 
WALKER & OWEN ATTORNEY AT LAW ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW Interstate Commerce and Public] 420-424 Woodward Bids., Washington, DB. ©. 


Interstate Commerce Litigation Utilities 
Exclusively Murphy Bullding, East St. Leuls, til. 
cw wie Mee 6) ees eee ee 


Charles Conradis i. — r st. 


John B. Daish Louis-San Francisco Railway Co, 
: Practices before the Cases before the Interstate Commerce 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only ee. eee Gomentenion ant Fullis Cervies Commis- 


418-480 South Market St., Chicago Sulte 1401 Central National . 
002-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C./ .9¢7.3.9.19 colorado Bids., Washington, D. ©. in booe Bank Bidg., 


Bureau of Applied Economics Walter E. McCornack | RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


Southern Buliding, Washington, D. C. 


Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis ATTORNEY AT LAW 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com-| Formerly attorney for Interstate Com-| BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
merce Commission. meree Commission; Counselor at Law | practice betore U. 8. Supreme 
Exhibits Ae ago for Freight : of Claims, D. C. Court of 


ate Cases Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bldg., Court, Vs. and Md. Courts, Moos 


References Furnished. Chicago, Ill. 


Correspondence Invited. Commission. Cable ‘ oe 


Author of | INTERSTATE yg a om a 
E. HILTON JACKSON _ | 22oristive, Jeeat, treatise (on the Rederay E. J. MeVANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW HARRY C. BARNES ATTORNEY AT LAW 


416 Sth St., N. W., Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Washington, D. C. a in all matters appertaining to interstate interstate Commerce Practice 


Interstate Commerce Commission, — wae, CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 


Trade Commission and 


i Trust Buildi M tte Bulldi —_ 
The Bhipping Board Leec Rr oie” arnaie lidis| WASHINGTON—701 Weedward Bullding. 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY JOHN P. DEVANEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL CLIFFORD THORNE ATTORNEY AT LAW 


ft ee aaa ey 
Former Chief Justice of Alabama, Counsel LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 


for Alabama in litigation Court with COMMERCE PRACTICE 
five railroad freight 


Omar fates (det apha). involving and pes! Rate and Valuation Casco Lytten Bulléing,| Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soe Line Bidg. 


1907-1812 Jefferson County Bank Building, Before Courts and Commissions. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. H. J. SHAY, Notary. 
' 1 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITINS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 


Conmeci 
GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES 8S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 
IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY — Interstate C. , Federal 
Formerty with I. C. C. and es 


Trafie Department Southern Ry. Ce. Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


Ae a Priend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, pieaee mention thie paper in writing te attorneys. 
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daily, about 200 cars of Coke from Connellsville to ° 


CONCERN in South Chicago had been shippifg, 


their smelters. Some time ago a traffic expert suc- 
ceeded in getting a rate judgment which resulted 
in a saving of about $5.00 on each car. Thus, on this one 
item alone a saving of over $300,000 a year was effected. 

In St. Louis, through misrouting of freight, errors in 
reconsigning cars and undercharges on shipments, a rail- 
road lost over $27,000. 

A traffic expert discovered that freight rates paid by 
the Meeker Coal Co. were exorbitant. A ruling secured 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission resulted in a 
refund of $122,000. 

An oil shipper in Kansas was losing over $30 every 
day—$700 monthly—because he did not know of certain 
tariff regulations entitling him to lower rates. 

These are but a few instances of what is occurring 
every day in the traffic industry. Tens of thousands of 
concerns, without realizing it, are losing fortunes every 
year because they do not know that there are countless 
classifications, special freight services and rate combina- 
tions which legally entitle them to rates that would 
amaze them if they but knew. 

Is it any wonder that competent traffic experts are paid 
$2,500 to $10,000 and even ‘up to $25,000 and $40,000 a 
year? Is it any wonder that firms are glad to pay a per- 
centage of what traffic managers save? The man who 
can do it is in high command and instead of finding him- 
self in the position of ever asking for a raise generally 
has several firms bidding for his services. Why not? It’s 
no hardship to pay a big salary out of losses turned into 
profit. 


Traffic—The Life-Blood of Business 


Transportation is the second largest and the most im- 
portant business in the country. More than two billion 
dollars annually are spent in freight rates, yet it has been 
estimated that eight out of every ten shippers are losing 
money because of the scarcity of trained traffic men. 

Every dollar wasted in freight charges represents a dol- 
lar of wasted profit or a dollar of wasted opporiunity. 
In business today freight charges are a vital factor in 
governing prices. By accepting every existent advantage 
m rates, a concern, or a city, can vastly undersell its 
competitors who waste traffic dollars. 

So vital is this element of freight charges that the 
Chicago Board of Trade pays its traffic manager about 
$12,000 a year to protect the members of the board from 
Ireight-rate losses. 

By having rates properly based, competent railroad- 
trafic managers influence shipments over their lines, and 
lor this work they are paid from $6,000. to $45,000 
annuall, 

There are about 50,000 large business corporations and 
about 4(),000 smaller shippers which must be protected by 
compete >t traffic men. These concerns have freight ex- 
Penses -unning from a few thousand dollars to many 


thousands of dollars monthly. Yet in the entire country 
there are only a few hundred men actually competent to 
save the money now being wasted through lack of effi- 
ciency in applying the Government Freight Rate System. 
It is estimated that over 100,000 more traffic experts are 
needed at once. 


Become a Traffic Expert 


Heretofore, there has been no simple way to master 
the details of traffic management. Realizing the crying 
demand for trained traffic experts, and seeking relief, the 
American Commerce Association—a National organiza- 
tion OF traffic men, FOR traffic men, BY traffic men, 
offers to give men the training required to make them 
competent to handle the problems of most economical 
distribution. The instruction is «given by mail and can 
be studied in sparetime, at home. Though the most com- 
plete and thorough training is given, the Course is re- 
markably easy to master. 

Through its Advisory Council, every member of the 
American Commerce Association receives the help of 
such men as T. Albert Gantt, traffic manager Corns Prod- 
uct Co.; Wm. Scott Cowie, freight agent Erie R. R.; Sam- 
uel G. Lutz, general trafic manager Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation; A. C. Westfall, traffic manager 
Cadillac Motor Car Co.; T. T. Harkrader, traffic man- 
ager American Tobacco Co.; as well as nearly 200 others 
of equal prominence. 


Wonderful Book, Free 


The Course in Traffic Management is adjusted to be- 
ginners, as well as to those already engaged in traffic 
work. The instruction has been endorsed by such men 
as Robt. H. Forbes, traffic manager Butler Bros., New 
York; J. F. Brown, manager transportation department 
Chicago Board of Trade; H. G. Wilson, traffic manager 
of the Toledo Board of Trade; Ira S. Bassett, traffic com- 
missioner Pittsburgh Commercial Club; W. H. DeWitt, 
Eastern traffic manager Western Electric Co.; and hun- 
dreds of others equally prominent. 

It is impossible to go into details in this limited space, 
but the Association has published a remarkable book for 
free distribution which explains the instruction in detail 
and tells how anyone may quickly learn the cheapest 
rates in existence on all kinds of shipments, the fastest 
methods of shipment, the best methods of protecting 
shipments from loss and damage, and how to organize 
and manage a traffic department for maximum results. 
The book also tells what hundreds of other men have 
accomplished as a result of the study. 

The new profession of traffic management is in its infancy. The 
possibilities today—great as they are—are nothing compared to what 
they will be a year from now. If you are at all interested in getting 
into this highly profitable field, paying salaries of $2,500 to $10,000 
and more, be fair to yourself and write for the remarkable book now 
offered free by the Association. In writing, please state whether you 


are a beginner or whether you have had previous traffic experience, 
and give your present age and occupation. Address, American Com- 


merce Association, Dept. 210-A, 206 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
(American Commerce Building). 
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Uncle Sam’ s Second Great Loan for Liberty 
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Another opportunity for you to serve the Nation, 
Mr. American—Buy more Liberty Bonds 
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“God grants Liberty only to those who are ready to defend it.”-—Webster. 


NCLE SAM’S second Liberty Loan is now open to subscrip- 

tion. He proposes to mortgage himself again, this time to 
the extent of $3,000,000,000, to carry on his increasingly important 
role in the great war. You can help him—merely by lending him 
your money on unexampled security and at favorable rates. 


UL 


Many of our brave soldiers are intensively training in France. 
Perhaps some of them are already in the trenches. Others are 
going “over there’—in increasing numbers. They are giving their 
lives to their country. ; 


Surely the folks at home can do no less than lend their money 
to the Government to support these stalwart lads at the front. 
Compared with offering your life, lending money at favorable rates 
is no sacrifice at all—it is a patriotic duty of every American in 
the present world crisis. 


Subscribe as you did for your first Liberty Loan bonds. Buy 
your bond today, and urge everybody you know to do likewise. 
Let your dollars help Uncle Sam win the war! 


He Who Lends—Defends 


Wells Fargo & Company 
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